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The Pope and the People 


FRANCIS MacMANUS 


FEW weeks ago a correspondent of an American news- 

magazine reported that no Pope since the Church began had 

seen and been seen by so many people as His Holiness, 
Pius XII. Last year, the writer continued, the Pope received a 
million people in audience, and delivered more than two hundred 
major speeches and radio addresses. Among his visitors were men 
and women of many beliefs, nations, careers and avocations, and 
to most groups he gave special addresses that illuminated some 
aspect of their activities. Thus, he lectured members of an Italian 
automobile club on politeness on the roads, and he told delegates 
to an International Astronautical Congress that their efforts to 
explore the universe were legitimate before God. Obviously excited 
by a glimpse of this universality in which racing motorists and 
space-ship merchants were equally included, the news-writer went 
on to quote the distinguished historian, Mr. Christopher Dawson: 
“We seem to see the beginnings of a new pentecostal dispensation 
by which again ‘all men hear in their own tongues the wonderful 
works of God’.” 

The news-writer’s excitement and the historian’s exaltation are 
both understandable. One is moved by the spectacle of great num- 
bers, the other by perception of the universal variety of people and 
races. Between them they bear full witness to what is a prodigy in 
the prodigious history of the Papacy. Whichever way one looks at 
them, one million is an awful lot of people! Looked at statistically, 
as the American might look at them, they mean an average of 
nearly three thousand people in audience almost every day of the 
three-hundred-and-sixty-five days of the year. Looked at humanly, 
they mean a babel of tongues; they mean South Americans and 
North Americans, Irish, Chinese, French, Australians, Icelanders, 
Indians and Japanese; they mean clerics and lay-folk, members of 
the Faith as well as adherents of different sects; they mean people 
as different as President Sukarno of Indonesia, who is a Moslem, 
and ex-President Harry Truman, who is a Baptist, and the large 
delegation of the Irish Pioneer Total Abstinence Association. 

In any biography of the Pope the fact of these numerous and 
varied audiences must be mentioned. More than that, they must 
be interpreted as part of a trend, probably of a policy. In the lives 
of other Popes, this continual and arduous contact with the public 
did not take up so much time. The lives of many of the modern 
Popes can be written with only the briefest of references to audi- 
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ences; but not the life of Pope Pius XII, who, with ever benign 
solicitude and with the easy and measured self-possession of the 
Roman, seems to live in the middle of a huge crowd. 

It is a fact that impresses itself memorably on any visitor to 
Vatican City—that constant movement of people, that shuffle of 
feet on vast pavements and along corridors, that unending flux of 
faces that bear on them, in features, in pigmentation and demean- 
our, clues to all the climes and all the nations. Here the ends of the 
earth are come. Somewhere behind the admirably conducted 
audiences, out of sight, away from the hush of the audience 
chambers in Vatican City or Castelgandolfo, there are the busy 
officials who have made arrangements, drawn up time-tables, 
answered letters and telephone calls and all the crazy questions 
and requests that spring to the minds of people who can feel very 
lost, awed, even frightened, in face of the immense and venerable 
authority of the See of Peter. With an efficiency that American 
business magnates have admired, Rome deals with the great stream 
of people; and there among them is the Pope, performing the act 
of audience with an unflagging paternal interest that has moved 
tough soldiers and cynical newsmen to tears. Yet, so stating the 
fact, listing numbers, names, races and creeds and attempting to 
interpret the prodigy, the biographer is faced with the problem of 
causes. Why? Why in these years of the pontificate of Eugenio 
Pacelli have so many of the faithful and, if we may call them so, 
of the “‘unfaithful,” come to get a blessing, a word, a gesture, a 
smile, from the successor of Saint Peter? 

Perhaps most of the elements of the necessarily complex answer 
might be found in, say, the meaning of the fervent and magnificent 
words which an Archbishop of Paris, the martyred Darboy, 
addressed to another Pius who also in his eventful reign saw the 
mid-century as the watershed of an age. In Archbishop Darboy’s 
words of loyalty there may be a touch of nineteenth century 
floridity, of Second Empire gilt, but they are sincere words. 


Votre blame est puissant, 6 vicaire de Jésus-Christ! Mais 
votre bénédiction est plus forte encore. Dieu vous a fait asseoir 
sur la chaire apostolique, entre les deux moitiés de ce siécle, 
pour absoudre l'une et pour inaugurer l’autre. C’est a vous 
qu’il appartient de réconcilier la raison avec la foi, la liberté 
avec l’autorité, la politique avec I’ Eglise. 


Reason and Faith, Liberty and Authority, Church and State: 
those poles of human life still crackle and flash with contentious 
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energies. Sometimes the faithful, even the faithful, are terrified by 
the lightning storms and the thunder. They run this way and that, 
looking for safety, comfort, direction, in a word, for wisdom. 
Again and again they have had wisdom from the Holy Father; 
but it cannot be only for the wisdom he has uttered in encyclical, 
address and allocution, that men and women who do not believe 
as he believes, have come to visit him. How many of the strange 
non-Catholic, perhaps Christian peoples who visit the Vatican, or 
indeed how many of the professing Catholics, have read all, or half 
or even a few of the more than two dozen encyclicals issued by the 
Holy Father since the beginning of his pontificate in 1939? The 
first, the Summi Pontificatus in 1939, in which the meaning of the 
modern state was anatomized and mankind warned of the dangers 
that were then imminent: ‘‘Today, Venerable Brethren, all men 
are looking with terror into the abyss to which they have been 
brought by the errors and principles which We have mentioned, 
and by their practical consequences. Gone are the proud illusions 
of limitless progress . . .” The first encyclical, and how many of all 
those visitors, some of them refugees from limitless progress, have 
ever read a word of it? Or of the encyclical Mystici Corporis of 
1943, which spoke of a transcendant unity of mankind in the middle 
of the most terrible of wars which was universal, international, 
civil, indifferently destructive and genocidal? Or of the Mediator 
Dei of 1947 which was about the Liturgy? Or of Humani Generis 
of 1950, which is no easy reading for people who have learned all 
they know of evolution and prehistory from the captions under 
pictures in the tabloids and glossy magazines? Or of Sacra Virginitas 
of 1954, which treated of subjects that have been, alas, the material 
of wearisome jokes or more wearisome philosophies in plays, films 
and novels? 

In a few words, the encyclicals for all their clarity, elegance and 
eloquence, are not the sort of writing that appeals to the masses. 
Surely, then, many people go to Rome who have no more than 
heard about some of these grave passages of wisdom, or have read 
about them in the usually brief and frequently incomprehensible 
summaries published from news-agency reports. One may be sure 
that some people go to Rome because others are going, as sheep 
follow sheep. It’s the thing to do. Rome is Rome and the Papacy is 
a monument! One may be sure that the motives are many, and 
that they are odd as human beings. And among those motives, one 
may say without any fear of argument, is the feeling that the visitor 
will not be unwelcome. Like Pius the Ninth, Pius the Twelfth seems 
to like people. Not only that, but by his manner, his earnest 
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The Pope and Religious 
THOMAS E. GARDE 


IS Holiness, Pope Pius XII, is one of the greatest Popes, not 

only of recent times, but of all time. Other Popes may have 

surpassed him in some particular line; but the variety of his 
gifts marks him as singular among the successors of St. Peter. No 
section of the faithful has been forgotten. One section, however, 
has been singled out for very special attention—the religious Orders 
of men and women. In various addresses, apostolic constitutions 
and encyclicals our Holy Father has striven to encourage these 
chosen souls in their pursuit of a more perfect life. . 

The Fathers of the Society of Jesus, assembled in General Chapter, 
were received in audience by the Holy Father on 17 September 1946. 
His address on the occasion was a model of its kind.’ In these 
troubled times, he said, the Church of Christ is in danger. “Jesu 
causa agitur’’—‘“‘the interests of Jesus are at stake’’; therefore will 
the Society of Jesus be foremost in their defence. A primary con- 
dition for success is fidelity to their rule and constitutions. The 
Pope warmly approves the “‘tertium probationis annum’’—the 
tertianship, which is characteristic of the Society. They should be 
penetrated by the spirit of the Exercises of St. Ignatius. The pithy 
phrase in which His Holiness pinpoints the distinctive mark of the 
sons of St. Ignatius is worth quoting: ‘“‘Tessera vestra, laus vestra, 
firmitas vestra obedientia.” 

On 22 September of the same year, the Capitular Fathers of the 
Order of Preachers were received in audience. It was an unforget- 
table experience for those who were privileged to be present— 
including the writer of this article—when His Holiness, in faultless 
Latin, put before us the true vocation of the Friar Preacher.? 
Throughout his inspiring address one sentence of our constitutions 
guided the Holy Father: “‘in pace continui, in studio assidui, in 
praedicatione ferventes.”’ The peace is not, of course, the false peace 
of the world, but the peace of Christ; yes, Christ Himself, “for He 
is our peace” (Ephes. 2:14). At more length did Pope Pius stress 
the obligation of study, referring to the well-known Canon (1366) 
and the apostolic constitution “Deus scientiarum Dominus” regard- 
ing the method, teaching and principles of St. Thomas, which all 
are bound to follow. 

On three occasions His Holiness spoke, not to any particular 
Order or Congregation, but to international gatherings of Religious 
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solicitude about individual pilgrims, his concerned glances, his 
controlled but affectionate gestures, and his smile that is not the 
fixed grimace of the determinedly pleasant public figure, but is 
genuine of his mood, he manages to make people feel that they are 
being liked and loved. 

One does not need to fall into cynicism to admit that it is fre- 
quently very, very difficult to like or to love people. We, the people, 
can frequently be very unlovable and unlikeable. We can behave 
like morons, ingrates, cranks, fanatics, crass bigots, barnyard fowl 
and jungle beasts, and in general, like unholy horrors. There have 
been rulers who dealt with their subjects as creatures best kept at 
a distance and punished severely for, as they say, looking crooked 
at their superiors. There have been ecclesiastics, lowly as well as 
exalted, who have not hesitated to show their lack of liking, who 
have been cold, withdrawn, aloof and perpetually disapproving 
while yet giving of themselves in the charity that transcends likes 
and dislikes and pride of office. They all have a case for their 
occupational misanthropy, even when their case is put out of court 
by the savage over-emphasis of the satirists who, like Swift, are 
inhuman and therefore unChristian in their revulsion. Unfortun- 
ately, the case has a corollary. Like children, people do not like 
those who do not like them. Like children, they can become sulky 
and sullen. The most conscientious and determined shepherd will 
at last admit that there is nothing more heart-breakingly intran- 
sigent than a contrary sheep. But for the Supreme Pastor, the sheep 
are not contrary. They come. They flock. People like to be liked 
and loved. They hunger for the affection that is free of reckoning 
and calculation. If they show their love of the Holy Father by 
flocking to Rome by the million, it is only because of the love for 
them manifest in the perpetual invitation and welcome of the 
father. He can make the distinguished pilgrim in solitary audience 
feel that this manifestation is no courtly formality following the 
conventions of the oldest court in the world, but a meeting with a 
friend. He can go, as the writer saw him go, among a wildly cheering 
group of lean peasants from the dusty arid Mezzogiorno, walk 
among them, blessing, touching hands uplifted, patting faces up- 
turned, gravely murmuring, smiling sometimes, and always bearing 
himself with a sweet and neighbourly simplicity. In such terms as 
these, human intercourse becomes sacramental. 


Votre blame est puissant, 6 vicaire de Jésus-Christ! 
Mais votre bénédiction est plus forte encore. 
FRANCIS MacMANUS 
Dublin 
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all. So too the vow of chastity and the rules of the religious life. 
The Pope points out, however, that certain rules and customs, 
excellent in former days, may well be a hindrance in these modern 
times; in this case they should be discarded or modified—always 
with due permission. His Holiness then states what is the whole end 
and purpose in the Catholic education of young girls—it is to make 
them strong in the practice of the faith, loyal to the cause of Christ 
and faithful to Him in all the vicissitudes of life. 

The following year, on 15 September 1952, Pope Pius had 
occasion to speak to the Mothers General of various Orders and 
Congregations, assembled in Rome.® He begins by drawing atten- 
tion to a very serious crisis through which religious Orders of 
women are passing, viz: the dearth of vocations. His words are 
almost a cry of alarm. He goes on to reprimand very severely all 
who, in spite of warnings and in direct contradiction to the teaching 
of the Church, give preference to the state of matrimony as com- 
pared to the state of virginity; who even go so far as to say that 
marriage is the only means by which the human personality can be 
fully developed. “‘Let those who thus speak and write,” declares 
Pope Pius, “‘take heed to their responsibility before God and the 
Church.”’ From these words we may gather how serious he considers 
this matter, which he promises to treat of again at greater length. 
In the meantime he exhorts the superiors of religious Orders of 
women not to put unreasonable or unnecessary obstacles in the 
way of those who feel called to the religious life. He then singles 
out two points for special attention. First of all superiors should 
treat their subjects with all the love of a mother. Then there should 
be great breadth of view in the preparation of the sisters for their 
future work. “‘Jci pas des mesquineries, mais soyez larges de vues.” 
Whatever that work may be—teaching, nursing, the fine arts—the 
sister should feel that she gets every facility to be equal to her 
colleagues in the world outside. 

Not only by his discourses, but. in a whole series of apostolic 
constitutions, encyclical letters and other documents Pope Pius XII 
has sought to galvanize the religious Orders and Congregations into 
new life and to extend their field of activity. Outstanding in this 
connection is the apostolic constitution “‘Provida Mater Ecclesia,” 
published on 2 February 1947.° The importance of this document 
cannot be exaggerated. For some time the religious life has tended 
to invade the world. Men and women, consecrated by religious 
vows, live and work in the world. The fruits of such a life may be 
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from all over the world. Towards the end of 1950 he had occasion 
to give audience to the delegates to the International Congress of 
Religious Men, assembled in Rome. In his address he took occasion 
to touch on many points of very great importance.* After he had 
explained their special place in the Mystical Body of Christ, the 
Holy Father referred to the delicate question of the relations between 
bishops and regulars, mentioning en passant that all religious 
‘*yi voti obedientiae”’ are subject to the Roman Pontiff. The dele- 
gates must have discussed the tendency to overemphasise the active 
life to the detriment of prayer and the vows—a tendency increased 
in our own time by the strange and dangerous doctrine known as 
existentialism. Some ecclesiastics and religious have been tainted by 
this pernicious teaching. In reality most intense activity can be 
joined to a life of prayer and union with God. The two—contempla- 
tion and action—should go hand in hand. This was clearly stated 
by Pope Pius XII. Nor is His Holiness unaware of the need for 
religious to be up-to-date, to be able to solve the problems that 
have arisen in modern times. Rather is this one of the characteristics 
of his government of the Church. In this he has led the way and 
showed us an example. 

The following year saw another Congress assembled in Rome. 
Teaching Sisters from all over the world came together to discuss 
their particular problems. They were received by the Pope on 
13 September 1951. In the ACTA APOSTOLICAE SEDIS his address 
is entitled ‘‘Adhortatio Apostolica’—apostolic admonition or 
exhortation. Every sister engaged in teaching should read and 
re-read this most important pronouncement. With rare tact and 
insight the Holy Father examines the new problems that have 
appeared in the field of education in our own time. Sisters and 
children no longer understand one another; such is the complaint 
we hear on all sides. His Holiness admits that there is some founda- 
tion for this complaint. But it does not lie wholly with the children. 
The world in which these young people live is greatly changed in 
recent years. So the Pope appeals for a more sympathetic approach 
to the problems of the day, for a better understanding of them, so 
as to solve them in the light of the unchanging truths. Worthy of 
most serious consideration are the words in which he states that 
the education given in our Catholic schools should be the very best. 
The sisters should be fully qualified. In this preparation the religious 
life has its part—indeed a most important part. Even the religious 
habit, provided it is well chosen, can be a source of edification to 
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abundant, but its dangers are obvious. In a series of articles the 
above-mentioned Constitution lays down the special laws by which 
they are to be governed. So important are these Secular Institutes 
that the Holy Father returns to the subject an a motu proprio pub- 
lished on 12 March 1948.7 A few days later an instructio of the 
S.C. of Religious explains yet more fully the rules and regulations 
intended to safeguard such Institutes.§ 

In his address to the superiors of religious Orders of men, to 
which we have already referred, Pope Pius XII manifested a deep 
appreciation of what is known as the contemplative life. In fact he 
stated that contemplative Orders were, in a sense, necessary in the 
Church.® We are not therefore surprised to find in the apostolic 
constitution “‘Sponsa Christi,’ of 21 November 1950 abundant 
evidence of the high esteem in which he holds the thousands of 
nuns whose lives are wholly devoted to prayer and contemplation. 
He is well aware of the many difficulties with which these monas- 
teries are faced—not infrequently economic difficulties. Sometimes 
the nuns have been forced by circumstance to take on active work 
of one kind or another—especially teaching. Obviously the seclusion 
and silence, so helpful to contemplative life, are in serious danger. 
In order to counteract this danger and to reduce it to a minimum 
the constitution “‘Sponsa Christi,” while maintaining as far as 
possible the strict enclosure, clausura major, admits in case of 
necessity a less strict enclosure, clausura minor. This permits sisters, 
engaged in active work—teaching for example—to leave the 
enclosure, but only in so far as this is necessary for their active 
work. Always with a view to maintaining and fostering the con- 
templative life the S.C. of Religious published an important 
instructio on 23 November 1950.4 This contains a section on 
Federation, by which different monasteries of the same Order 
may be linked up into a certain union, with great benefit economic 
and otherwise. Yet another instructio of the same Congregation, 
published on 25 March 1956,!2 gives further details about the 
enclosure, both major and minor, especially the occasions when 
the nuns may leave the enclosure and with what permission. 

In a very remarkable and most important apostolic constitution 
**Sedes Sapientiae,”™ the Holy Father devotes his attention once 

7. AAS, 40—pp. 283-286. 
8. Aas, 40—pp. 293-297. 
9. Aas, 43—p. 33. 
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more to Orders and Congregations of men. This time he devotes 
iis attention to the curriculum of studies. The training, begun in the 
novitiate should aim at the full development, in the natural as well 
as in the supernatural order, of the future apostle. After his priestly 
ordination the studies should be directed, as far as possible, on 
practical lines with a view to the variety of pastoral duties that are 
incumbent on the priest, especially in these days. We notice once 
more the earnest wish of His Holiness that religious priests should 
be fully equipped to meet the ever growing needs of the apostolate 
in our own day. 

There is time only to allude to two encyclical letters of Pope 
Pius XII, that have reference to the religious state. The first, 
beginning with the words “‘Fulgens radiatur’™4 is dated 21 March 
1947 and was written on the occasion of the fourteenth centenary 
of the death of St. Benedict. It deserves careful reading, not only 
for the pen portrait of this great and lovable saint, but also for the 
lessons drawn from his rule and way of life—lessons ever more 
urgently needed in these days of confusion and strife. 

Lastly on 25 March 1954 Pope Pius published an encyclical 
letter, which will rank as one of the most beautiful of his manifold 
pronouncements. I refer to the encyclical “‘Sacra Virginitas.”® This 
letter is all the more important in that itconcerns not only religious 
of both sexes, but also the secular clergy. The teaching of the 
Church on the greater value and dignity of the state of virginity 
compared to that of marriage is once more stated in terms that 
leave no room for doubt. Then the excellence and beauty of the 
virtue and vow of chastity are portrayed at great length, so that 
every aspect of this important and delicate subject is adequately 
treated. Preachers of retreats to priests and religious will find in 
this great encyclical a most valuable fund of materia praedicabilis 
on the virtue and vow of virginity. 

We religious owe a debt of deep gratitude to His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII. In his great crusade for a better world we should be in the 
very front line. Moreover weshould pray for himevery day, especially 
now that he has passed his eightieth year. Let us often repeat the 
traditional supplication: ‘‘Dominus conservet eum et vivificet eum 
et beatum faciat eum in terra; et non tradet eum inanimam inimicorum 
ejus.” 

THOMAS E. GARDE 
Saint Saviour’s, Dublin 


14. aas, 39—pp. 137-155. 
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The Pope and Science 


E. J. CONWAY 


HE stately figure of Pope Pius XII, polished, gracious, learned 
and saintly, has moved through the various historical avalanches 
of our times as one of the greatest of the popes. 

What is of special interest to the scientist is the vigour and 
activity of intellect with which he has used the most notable advances 
in the science of our time in support of the basic tenets of our 
religion. 

This has been shown perhaps especially in the historical Papal 
Allocution to the Pontifical Academy of Science on 21 November 
1951, concerning which Dr. P. J. McLaughlin, Vice-President of 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, has provided a translation with 
explanatory notes of much interest under the title Modern Science 
and God. 

The Pontifical Academy of Science originated in the Accademia 
dei Lincei founded in 1603, and was a forerunner and model for 
such great scientific academies as the Royal Society of London, 
and other such academies in Paris, Berlin and elsewhere. 

After lapsing and being revived on several occasions the Accademia 
Lincei was resuscitated and termed the Pontifia Accademia dei 
Nuovi and was finally reconstituted under its present name 
Pontificia Accademia della Scienze by Pope Pius XI in 1936. The 
membership is restricted to seventy Fellows, who receive their 
appointment from the Holy Father. The Academicians are of all 
nations and religions, and include many of the most famous names 
in the science of our time, such as Bohr, Rutherford, Max Planck 
and Millikan. The Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies has had 
representation in the names of Erwin Schrodinger, Sir Edmund 
Whittaker and Arthur W. Conway. 

The Pontifical Academy publishes papers, discussions are pro- 
moted and research, both theoretical and experimental, is organised. 

The address of the Holy Father to the Pontifical Academy 
referred to above consists of an Introduction, a Body and a 
Conclusion. 

In the Introduction, it is pointed out, among other things, that 
“it is worth inquiring whether recent scientific discoveries strengthen 
or weaken those traditional arguments for God’s existence which 
have a physical basis, especially those arguments which are con- 
cerned with change and direction in nature.” It is affirmed that on 
examination these arguments are strengthened by modern 
discoveries. 
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In the Body of the Address (divided into two parts) it is con- 
sidered in Part I that the idea of physical change in its widest sense 
leads us to the Immutable and Necessary Being, thus strengthening 
the first of the Five Ways of St. Thomas. These five ways amount 
to five distinct arguments for the existence of God, based on five 
aspects under which the relevant facts of Nature can be viewed. 
Such aspects are those of change, causation, contingency, perfection 
and order. In Part II the direction of changes in Nature is dealt 
with, and shown to give strong support to the Fifth Way or argu- 
ment of St. Thomas based on order in Nature. In the Conclusion 
it is considered from the purely scientific aspect that modern science 
has widened and deepened the empirical foundations of the first 
and fifth ways of St. Thomas and also to some extent the third way, 
the so-called cosmological argument, based on the contingent 
nature of the world. 


The Age of the World 


Some of the arguments make a special appeal to scientists and 
in the short space of this article I may be allowed to comment on 
aspects that appeal to me personally. 

If the world had a beginning, then an act of creation appears the 
only reasonable conclusion for its coming into being. 

As listed by the Holy Father there are four methods for deter- 
mining the age of the world and the results of the four agree in the 
order of figure found. The first relates to the recession of the spiral 
nebulae. The galaxies are moving away from each other with 
tremendous speed. Tracing backward this movement of the expand- 
ing universe the cosmic process would appear to have had its 
beginning from one to ten thousand million years ago. In thesecond 
method the age of the earth’s crust is dated from the lead method, 
the relative amounts of the isotopes of lead appearing from the 
decay of uranium 238 and 236, and of thorium. Helium also appears 
in the process and its amount has been measured and used to check 
the other main calculations. The third consists in applying the 
preceding method to the study of meteorites. In the fourth method 
there is considered (quoting Dr. McLaughlin’s translation) ‘‘varia- 
tion of gravitational pull in systems of double stars and star groups, 
along with the consequences of tidal action limit the stability and 
life of such systems to a period of from five to ten million years.” 

Some time prior to the year 1942, I was much engaged in the 
question of the age of the ocean, and for a reason given below. 
Three methods could be applied, the lead method, as above, also 
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considerations based on the thickness of the sedimentary strata, 
and lastly the amount of sodium in the ocean, considering this as 
deriving from weathering of the rocks on the dry land and trans. 
ported to the ocean in river water. 

The first gave approximately 2,000 million years. Calculations 
based on the sedimentary strata could be brought in line with this, 
but at first the sodium method gave a widely different figure of at 
most only about one-tenth that of the lead method. Joly’s estimate 
in 1899 read in a paper to the Royal Dublin Society was only about 
80 to 90 million years. When, however, considerations of the follow- 
ing kind were taken into account the discrepancy was resolved as 
pointed out by the author forty-four years later. Such considerations, 
among others, were the fact that we are in a late “continental” 
period when the mean elevation of the land surface is exceptionally 
high and the weathering may be expected to be greater than the 
general mean rate. Also the advent of man has initiated a period 
of extensive forest destruction, particularly in those regions, the 
rivers of which have been most studied, and the large scale destruc- 
tion of forests may be expected to increase very appreciably the 
total weathering rate. 

The age of the ocean would then appear to be of the order of 
2,000 million years, the age of the earth itself being relatively little 
prior to this. The order of the figure, it will be seen, is similar in 
kind to the age of the world as commented upon by the Holy Father. 

The author became engaged in such calculations on the oceanic 
age and its relation to the depth of the sedimentary strata, in an 
investigation of the hypothesis of Macallum (developed from 
Quinton and others) that the inorganic content of vertebrate ot 
mammalian blood plasma repeats that of the early palaeozoic seas. 
This hypothesis was strictly a scientific one, rather than philosophical 
and could be tested by the methods of science. It was part of a facile 
evolutionism, which tended to obscure real physiological patterns. 
Professor Hutchinson of Yale, writingabout the author’s calculation 
in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE (1944), stated that they dis- 
posed “‘once and for all of the hypothesis that the body fluids of 
homoiosmotic animals represent samples of sea water collected 
at the time when their body walls became impermeable to 
electrolytes.” 


The Law of Entropy and the Creation 


Entropy is a fundamental property of a system or a portion of 
matter, and it serves as a measure of how much of the total energy 
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of a system is utilisable for performing work. The law of entropy, 
enunciated by Clausius, states that spontaneous occurrences in 
Nature are always accompanied by an increase of entropy and 
consequent decrease in free or utilisable energy. Thisin conjunction 
with the statement that entropy is a fundamental property of a 
system serves as a definition of the second law of thermodynamics. 
An inevitable deduction therefrom is that from the beginning the 
world has tended towards ultimate stagnation and from some point 
in time corresponding to an initial Creation, as mentioned in the 
previous section. 

Conceivably the descent to ultimate stagnation could be avoided 
by the continuous or episodic creation of matter, which in any case 
would then appear from outside the world of science. 

Here the reader not specially read in physical science may ask, 
what after all is this entropy, and the following may help to clarify 
the matter. 

The historical development of the first law of thermodynamics 
was centered in the question of the conversion of work into heat, 
whereas the second law was related to the conversion of heat into 
work. The simplest example of this latter process, where the con- 
verting mechanism or heat engine returns to its original state, is 
unit volume of a perfect gas taking up heat by expansion and giving 
it out by compression. It could be proved that where the gas does 
maximum work, and passes through a cycle involving temperature 
change, that the work done is Q, xX (T,-T;,)T,. The heat not con- 
verted into work (Q,) is given off during compression at the lower 
temperature (T,). As a law of experience this expression of Carnot 
could be generalised for all systems doing maximal work, and 
working in a cycle. 

It appeared then that the sum of the heat quantities taken up 
or given out in such cycles could not be zero, therefore Q was not 
a fundamental property of a system. (This criterion of a fundamen- 
tal property is a necessary one since, otherwise, after a cycle a 
system could have a variety of values for the given quantity depend- 
ing on the cycle it has been through), but if each fraction of Q in 
the cycle were divided by its temperature (or multiplied by 1/T), 
then the sum of these quantities could be shown to be zero. Here 
then was a fundamental property of the system and it was termed 
entropy. For pure substances, gases, liquids or solids, entropy data 
are of great value in chemistry or biochemistry, for without them 
the standard free energy change of many chemical reactions could 
not be determined. Such entropy data are obtained by summing all 
the small fractions of heat absorbed divided by their temperature 
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as this passes from zero absolute to some standard temperature, 
such as 25 degrees centigrade (298 degrees absolute). 

While entropy considered as a datum and obtained in the general 
way mentioned above is a simple and clearidea, it is another matter 
when an attempt is made to give it some mental image or physical 
reality. In this lies the whole difficulty about the entropy concept, 
and it may be said that apart from a general correspondence of 
entropy with molecular disorder, the position is unsatisfactory. This 
unexpected difficulty in relation to a fundamental property may be 
of a larger concept. If for example, in the above account one 
multiplied Q not by 1/T but by T,/T where T, is the temperature at 
the beginning and end of the cycle, then the sum of these Q x T,/T 
values would be also zero and T, X Q/T could be regarded asa 
fundamental property. It may be termed—the bound energy. Like 
entropy it increases in all spontaneously occurring processes in 
Nature and could be used wherever the entropy concept is used. 
It can be also expressed as TS where S is the entropy symbol. The 
simplest and most fundamental thermodynamical equation may 
then be written 

U=A+B=A+4TS 
where U is the total energy and A and B the free and bound energies, 
For the totality of world systems one may write 

s (U) = s (A) + s (B) = s (A) + s (TS). 
From the law of the conservation of energy s (U) is constant, but 
s (A) is continuously decreasing and s (B) increasing. Familiar 
instances of loss of (A) and gain of (B) are losses occurring through 
friction or through space heating. 


The Scientist and Mystery 


The term mystery is generally frowned upon in scientific writing 
or discourse, and no doubt this is only proper when the scientist 
is keeping within his terms of reference and following the argument 
where it leads in accordance with his methods. The word unknown 
is the preferred. Yet to deny the mysterious orgins of things outside 
his terms of reference is like denying the existence of water while 
drowning in a lake, 

One illustration of the limits of experimental science may be 
given. If a physiologist, aided by a biochemist and biophysicist 
were commissioned to ascertain the nature of the origin of the 
colour red, then with the use of much learning and research and 
the skilful application of all the means at his disposal, he would 
reach a collection of data relative to the reception in a part of the 
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occipital cortex of the brain of the nerve impulses passing via the 
retina and the optic nerve. These data would relate to rapid potential 
changes across membranes, accompanied by metabolic changes 
passing through cycles of chemical substances and the more the 
scientist refined on these data the less and less would appear the 
reality of the colour red, or as one might say, the redness of red. 
All he could say in the end, is that after such and such a series of 
events, it somehow happens, but the relation would be about as 
clear as that between the words of Ali Baba, ““Open Sesame’’ and 
the opening of the robbers’ cave, or between Aladdin’s rubbing of 
the lamp and the appearance of the genie. The general reason for 
this disability is simple enough, for it lies inherent in the scientific 
process. In this one may say that from sense data themselves every- 
thing is stripped except what corresponds to number and the 
dimensions of mass, length and time and armed with these N, M, L 
and T symbols the scientiest goes forth to the solution of the world. 
But the magnitude of his achievements are indeed wonderful, 
because he, after all, is engaged in divining the space-time pattern 
of the world and thereby achieves a degree of power and pre- 
dicitability of natural events which to the uniniated often seem to 
border on the miraculous. But he can never solve the origin of 
sense data because he himself has blocked the path—irrevocably. 
In conclusion, I may quote the Holy Father, paragraph 39 of his 
Discourse referred to above: ““‘The knowledge of God as Creator, 
now shared by many modern scientists, is indeed the extreme limit 
to which human reason can attain. Nevertheless, as you are well 
aware, it does not constitute the last frontier of truth. In harmonious 
co-operation, because all three are instruments of Truth, like rays 
of the same sun, science, philosophy and, with still greater reason, 
Revelation, contemplate the substance of this Creator, Whom 
Science has met along its path, unveil His outlines and point out 


His features.” 
E. J. CONWAY 
University College, Dublin 


The Sin of Omission 


Yes, if a man has the power to do good, it is sinful in him to 
leave it undone. 


—SAINT JAMES 4:17 (Knox) 


Pope Pius XII and Foreign Missions 
TIMOTHY CONNOLLY 


HE missionary who surveys what Pius XII has done for the 
missions, will find, I think, that the Pope’s acts can be con- 
veniently considered under three headings. 

In the first place it is the prerogative of the Roman Pontiff to 
lay down the broad lines along which missionary work should 
proceed, to plan the strategy. Secondly, there are practical decisions 
or innovations which may affect al// missions or some only or some 
more than others. Perhaps I could describe these as missionary 
tactics. Finally, Pontifical policies or acts intended for the Church 
as a whole may have a special importance for missionary territories. 


I. Missionary Strategy 


The basic policies to be pursued by the foreign missionary have 
been clearly formulated by the Roman Pontiffs of the last three 
hundred years. Pius XII, in various documents and pronounce- 
ments, but specially in his own missionary encyclical Evangelii 
Praecones (1951), has reiterated the teaching of earlier Popes, but 
has stamped it with the colour and vigour of his own personality. 
I propose to pick out three points on which the Holy Father has 
laid great emphasis. The three points are: adaptation; local clergy; 
and the dissociation of the missionary Church from politics of any 
kind. 


(a) Adaptation 

Adaptation means that the foreign missionary must seek to 
implant only Christianity, and not the accidental trappings which 
surround it in his own native country. It further implies a readiness 
to respect the culture of his adopted country and to use this, where 
possible, as the swaddling-clothes of the infant Church there. This 
is no new idea in the Church; in 1659, for instance, when the first 
vicar apostolic, Frangois Pallu, was being sent out to the East, 
Rome instructed him as follows: 

“Use no influence over these people to make them change their 
rites, their customs as long as they are not completely at variance 
with Faith or morals . . . The Faith does not condemn rites and 
customs as long as thzy are not bad . . . but desires to protect them.” 

The present Hoiy Father emphasises the same policy in Evangelii 
Praecones. ‘‘Whatever there is in native custom that is not insepar- 
ably bound up with superstition and error will always receive 
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kindly consideration and, when possible, will be preserved intact.” 

He makes the same point in his letter to the persecuted Church of 
China, 18 January 1952. The Church “‘does not despise or reject 
the characteristic genius of various peoples, their particular cus- 
toms or art or civilisation but, instead, readily accepts them, and, 
one may say, gladly welcomes them as a new and varied adornment 


of its own culture.” 


(b) Local Clergy 
Pius XII re-echoes the teaching of his predecessors on the impor- 


tance of creating as soon as possible a priesthood and hierarchy 
from among the natives of a missionary country. In the letter (just 
quoted) to the people of China this is how he underlines the 
essentially transitory nature of missionary work. 

“It is clear that these heralds of the gospel desire nothing more 
than to be allowed to choose your land as their second fatherland, 
to bring to it the light of Christ’s teaching . . . and little by little, 
as the number of native clergy increases among you, enable it to 
reach full maturity, where the aid and collaboration of foreign 
missionaries will be no longer necessary.” 

The past three decades have been especially notable for the 
increase in native leadership in the missionary Church. In 1919, for 
example, 350 missionary territories were under the control of 
Propaganda. Everyone of these had a foreign missionary at its 
head. Today 118 such units are headed by native leaders, 113 of 
whom are bishops. Much of this transformation has taken place in 
the reign of Pius XII. Of 157 missions established by the present 
Pontiff, already 78 are in the care of local clergy. Japan is especially 
worthy of mention—in 1940 all foreign prelates resigned from their 
sees and the hierarchy became entirely Japanese. Pius XII has also 
brought into the College of Cardinals three prelates from missionary 
countries—Cardinal Tien from China, Cardinal Gouveia from 
Mozambique (both in 1946) and Cardinal Gracias of India (January 
1953). On 25 March 1956 an African bishop, Monsignor Bigirum- 
wami, consecrated to the episcopate a European, Monsignor 
Perraudin. This reversal of former roles is a symbol of the change 
that has taken place in our time. 


(c) Dissociation from Politics 

Three hundred years ago the Holy See issued to missionary 
leaders the following instruction. 

“Keep entirely away from politics and affairs of state . . . Take 
great care that all under your jurisdiction be equally minded to 
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have nothing to do with politics under whatsoever plea or pretext.” 

At times individual missionaries have been less wise than the 
Holy See. At times, too, secular powers have found it convenient 
for themselves to act as patrons and protectors of the missions, 
But the Papal vision has never been dimmed and Pius XII again 
points the way. 

“There is no lack of those who are striving after worldly power 
. . . The Church does not aspire to or seek such power. . . The 
Church does not seek out a particular people, an individual nation, 
but loves all men whatever be their nation or race. Hence it cannot 
be said that she serves the interests of any particular power.” 
(Letter to Chinese clergy and people.) 

This scrupulous regard for the rights of the State, as well as those 
of the Church has another aspect. During the present Holy Father’s 
Pontificate great new nations have emerged in the Orient and 
others, already in existence, have gained new stature. Pope Pius XII 
has been quick to show his respect for these, and in many cases has 
appointed Nuncios or Apostolic Delegates to represent him in the 
new-born countries. I need only recall a few cases: an Internuncio 
to China in 1943; an Internuncio to India in August 1948, less than 
a year after India gained independence. Still more striking is the 
case of Indonesia which gained its independence on 27 December 
1949. Two weeks later the Holy See had agreed to formal diplomatic 
relations and a Nunciature in Djakarta, the capital. Further, the 
political leaders of missionary countries have frequently been 
received in audience by Pope Pius XII. U Nu, for instance, now 
again Prime Minister of Burma, was thus received. Missionaries in 
Burma testify that U Nu speaks of the Holy Father with great 
respect and affection. 


II. Missionary Tactics 


Under this heading I should like to enumerate a few of the 
outstanding acts of Pius XII in regard to the missions. Some of 
these have already been mentioned in illustration of missionary 
strategy. Very early in his Pontificate, on 24 October 1939, Pope 
Pius XII showed his interest in the missions by consecrating with 
his own hands twelve bishops for missionary territories, including 
some who were natives of these territories. It is a startling fact that 
the. present Holy Father has created 500 new ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions. 

In 1942, the Pope authorised the translation into the vernacular 
of portions of the Roman Ritual. At a later date he renewed a 
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privilege, first given in 1615 by Pope Paul V, by which Chinese 
priests may say Mass, apart from the Canon, in Chinese. 

On 11 April 1946, by the Bull Quotidie Nos, a formal hierarchy 
was set up in China. Since then this has been done in various parts 
of Asia, Africa and Northern Europe. 

During the Holy Year, on the initiative of the Pope, an exposition 
of missionary art was held in Rome. In Evangelii Praecones, Pius XII 
makes reference to this exhibition and gives as the reason for it “a 
desire to make known, as widely as possible the outstanding merits 
of missionary endeavour, more especially in the field of culture.” 

On 2 June 1951, appeared the great missionary encyclical 
Evangelii Praecones. It covers the whole field of missionary en- 
deavour, and I cannot hope to summarise it here. Outstanding, 
perhaps, is the Pope’s instruction to missionaries to concern them- 
selves closely with “‘the social reforms demanded by justice and 
charity.” 

One of the saddest events of the reign of Pius XII has been the 
persecution of the Chinese Church. In two letters (18 January 1952 
and 7 October 1954), addressed to this persecuted member the 
Pontiff speaks of his ‘“‘warm regard for the whole Chinese people 
... eminent amongst the people of Asia for its achievements, its 
literature and for the splendour of its civilisation.” He grieves with 
them in their sufferings, encourages them to be faithful and assures 
them of his own prayers and those of the entire Church. 

This letter was translated into Chinese and given the widest 
circulation among Catholics. This is how its effect is described by 
Father John Casey, who spent seventeen months in Chinese 
Communist jails: 

“Before dealing with my arrest I shall set down here some of the 
reasons why, apart from the grace of God, the Communists failed 
to break down the Catholics, specially the Legionaries. 

“First, there was the Pope’s letter of 18 January 1952... It was 
ashort letter but it was a great help. It gave the Catholics confidence, 
they felt no longer isolated, they felt that the Church was proud of 
them and they became determined to live up to that good opinion.” 

In Rome Pius XII has erected the Seminary of St. Peter, a centre 
of higher studies for young priests of missionary countries. The 
priest-students reside there and attend Propaganda College. At the 
moment there are over a hundred students in St. Peter’s Seminary 
and they include Chinese, Koreans, Malayans, Burmese, Indo- 
Chinese, and Africans—as well as some representatives of 
Australasia. 
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III. General Enactments with a special missionary significance 


Many of the policies initiated by Pius XII for the entire Church 
have had a profound importance for the missions. Here I can men- 
tion only a few cases that spring to the mind. 

One thinks for example of the relaxation in the Eucharistic fast. 
This cup of coffee or glass of water makes all the difference to 
people who have had to convene for Mass over enormous distances, 
as well as to missionaries with the Holy Sacrifice to offer in remote 
villages, in heat and fatigue, with all sorts of delays from precarious 
transportation, confessions, baptism, tardy brides and so on. 

Mass in the evening, too, has meant the chance of attending ata 
time that suits them—after the day’s toil—for thousands of poor 
farming folk who formerly were lucky to hear Mass once or twice 
a year. In one small district in Korea, as a consequence of Evening 
Mass, communions of devotion last year increased from 370,000 
to 495,000 or 33 per cent. 

I myself had the good fortune to spend last Holy Week in Burma 
and to carry out the new ceremonies. There can be no gainsaying 
their effect. From far-off Fiji this report comes: ‘‘For the first time 
it has been possible to have crowded churches on Holy Thursday 
and Holy Saturday. For the first time, the simple uneducated Fijian 
has followed the beautiful ceremonies with understanding and 
appreciation.” 

Here, I suppose, is the place to mention many things of lesser 
importance that have brought comfort to missionaries out of all 
proportion, such things as the concessions granted to Missionary 
Sisters to modernise their religious dress. The Irish Sisters of Mercy 
in the Philippines appreciate this. The Missionary Sisters of St. 
Columban in Korea bless the Holy Father for a broadening of their 
field of work in medicine. In Africa, the Medical Missionaries of 
Mary demonstrated what the permission to practise obstetrics has 
meant in terms of relieving human misery and death. The missionary 
parish priest thinks highly of his new power to give Confirmation. 
In one parish well known to the writer this power has been exercised 
seventy-one times in the last year. 

There have been special indults, too, tooled to meet specific 
circumstances, such as bination and evening Mass on First Fridays, 
baptismal ceremonies semel pro omnibus instead of singulariter 
singulis, the permission to substitute ramie for linen in the service 
of the altar. 

But, above all, what has helped the missions is the extraordinary 
prestige the Holy Father has enjoyed as a man of God, universal 
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Father, a humanist and a scholar. There is space to mention only 
one country, but I choose one where the world wide importance of 
the Church is least likely to be, and most in need of being appre- 
ciated. The Pope is a great and well-loved public figure in Japan. 

During the typhoons and floods of 1952, the Japanese Press and 
Radio expressed their delighted astonishment that Pius XII from 
the other side of the world had a paternal interest in their suffering, 
and was ready to afford them practical assistance. The Holy 
Father’s statements on Peace, on Atomic Warfare, and his defence 
of the rights of workers are always prominently featured in Japan, 
and favourably compared with the emanations from Moscow on 
these subjects. Few public figures have their photographs so often 
on the front pages of Japan’s Press. 

Is it any wonder that missionaries take heart, hearing such a 
leader? I think that, all over the world, each perhaps for his own 
different reason, missionaries will understand me thoroughly and 
join when I say: ““Thank God for Pius XII.” 

TIMOTHY CONNOLLY 


Saint Columban’s, Navan 


The Death of an Irishwoman 


Bhi Siobhan Ruiséal a bhi ar an gCarraig ar leaba an bhais. 
Bhi an Chomaoin Bheannaithe agam 4 thabhairt di. Agus ar na 
focail seo do labhairt dom: “Ecce Agnus Dei,” do stadas. Bhi 
Siobhan ag labhairt. Agus seo mar labhair si: 

A fosa, ni sufochan Duit mo theanga, 
Ni léistin Duit mo chroi; 

Ach bronn orm Do bheannaitheacht 
A’s go bhfana si ’gam choiche. 


Translation 
Siobhan Ruiséal of Carraig was on her death-bed. I was giving 
her Holy Communion. And when I had spoken these words: 
“Ecce Agnus Dei,’ 1 stopped. Siobhan was speaking. And this is 
how she spoke: 
Jesus, my tongue is no fit throne, 
My heart no resting-place for You; 
But grant me Your holiness 
And may it stay with me for ever. 


—FATHER PADRAIG SAERS, Beaufort, Co. Kerry 
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Pope Pius XII and the Lay Apostolate 
SEAMUS GRACE 


“I OW it is time, my beloved children, now has arrived the 
time to take the last decisive steps. It is the moment to 
repeat with the apostle: ‘Hora est iam nos de somno surgere’ 

(Rom. 13:11): It is the hour to awake from sleep because our 
salvation is near.”” The Holy Father, Pope Pius XII has been for 
laymen a voice passionately calling for action. Paging through the 
many discourses and letters of the Holy Father on Catholic Action 
and the lay apostolate, one is struck by the vigour and the urgency 
of the pleas for a mobilisation of the lay Catholics. From the 
great number of documents in which Pius XII expounds his ideas 
on the nature and scope of lay action in the world today it is not 
easy to make a choice. But some are so eminently important that 
no Catholic could afford to be ignorant of them. 

It is now five years since Pope Pius XII addressed to the faithful 
of Rome the words which opened this article. On the eve of the 
Feast of Our Lady of Lourdes 1952, His Holiness, in a specially 
fervid appeal, which he intended not only for the faithful of Rome 
but for all the Catholic people of the world, sounded a kind of 
call to arms, which unfortunately has gone largely unheeded. 

Not many, I think, realise the new direction, the wider scope, 
the deeper evangelical spirit, and especially the specifically 
missionary character, which His Holiness has imparted to the lay 
apostolate. Not least among those new elements is the Holy Father’s 
characteristic stress on action, characteristic for its energy and 
decision. 

In that exhortation of 10 February 1952, the call for action is 
unambiguous. “This is not the moment for discussion or the 
seeking of new principles or the setting of new aims and objectives 
. . . What use would it be to hold discussions upon justice and 
charity and peace, if the will was already resolved to shrink from 
the immolation, the heart determined to enclose itself in glacial 
isolation, and if nobody would dare to be the first to burst through 
the barrier of hatred, to fly to offer a sincere embrace? All this 
would succeed only in making more blameworthy the children 
of light, to whom less will be forgiven if they have loved less.” 
To the Holy Father to remain inactive means not to have loved 
enough. 

Needless to say, the Holy Father does not in any way detract 
from the importance of prayer and of knowledge in the man of 
action, but he found it necessary to remind the world that the man 
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of action must indeed act, and he set out in a new light the norms 
of that action. 

It is, I think, true to say that in the discourses of Pius XI on 
Catholic Action, the social question tended to predominate and it 
awaited Pius XII to give to lay efforts a new, peculiarly missionary, 
direction. Very deliberately in his address to the World Congress 
of the Lay Apostolate on 14 October 1951, His Holiness sets out 
what he calls “the triple mission of the Church,” in which the 
laymen are called to co-operate—‘(1) to raise up the fervent 
believers to the heights demanded by the exigencies of the present 
time; (2) to introduce into the warm and saving intimacy of the 
hearth those who hesitate upon the threshold; and (3) to win back 
those who have fallen away from the Church and whom nevertheless 
She cannot abandon to their miserable lot.’’ To the faithful of the 
parish of San Sabas, Rome, he says simply: “You should work 
tirelessly to make Jesus known and loved and served by all.” 

The question of the scope and the true character of Catholic 
Action have often been debated. Too often the really essential 
element of action has been sacrificed to endless discussion of what 
Catholic Action may or may not be. Or on the other hand, too 
partial and exclusive an enthusiasm for some one form of the 
apostolate has tended to narrow down the field and to take from 
the freedom of the Spirit that bestows different aptitudes and gifts 
so that men may serve harmoniously in a great variety of ways. 
It was a problem of reconciling ampleness of scope and compre- 
hension with intensity of effort. Both the one and the other made 
demands on our charity. The luminous directives of Pope Pius XII 
have given to the lay apostolate the breadth and comprehensiveness 
of charity itself, while his energetic leadership has even intensified 
the work of mobilisation. 

In the discourse of 14 October 1951, Pius XII stated categorically : 
“All are obliged to think, in their prayers and sacrifices, not only 
of their private necessities but of the great intentions of the Kingdom 
of God in the world, according to the spirit of the ‘Our Father,’ 
which Jesus Christ Himself has taught us.” He makes more precise 
the teaching of Pius XI when he adds: “God has not given equal 
possibilities and equal aptitude for the apostolate (in the strict 
sense) to all. . . . The vocation of apostleship is not given to all.” 
The circumstances of each one must determine how best he may 
fulfil the commandment to love his neighbour, and how best 
correspond with the movements of the Holy Spirit. Some will do 
their best work in organisations of the apostolate and others 
outside them, some in one work and some in another, although 
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today when the enemies of the Church are so organised, organisation 
is a fundamental necessity of the lay apostolate. 

The breadth of that view can at the same time mislead no one 
into an attitude of self-indulgence. The mobilisation and organisation 
of the laity remains an urgent reality. “The problem,” His Holiness 
asserts, “is before all a problem of numbers; those who militate 
in the ranks [of the lay apostolate], enrolled in the various 
associations are still too few. It is a time of struggle; but it seems 
that many good Christians wish to remain apart, as simple citizens, 
without enlisting in any of the ranks that are combating in the 
complex front against evil. It is necessary to call to the undertaking 
all souls of good will. They must be shown the beauty of the task 
and also the certainty of victory. We think especially in this moment 
of those beloved young men, who too often remain inert because 
no one makes shine before their eyes the ideal of a struggle of 
defence and of conquest.” 

His Holiness in every sphere has a great talent for saying the 
challenging, unexpected thing. Would anyone else dare to say 
that the problem of the lay apostolate was “before all, a problem 
of numbers”? Such emphasis does he put on the need to mobilise 


en masse. 
“ He proceeds with an observation, heart warming for its 
* penetration to those who have experience in this field of work: 


“Tt is, in the second place, a problem of quality. It would be a 
mistake to resign ourselves to mediocrity; not all have learned yet 
to propose to our militant [apostles] the aims which, perhaps, 
would fill them with enthusiasm. All should be expected from 
them, or at least very much, in the certainty that frequently all is 
more willingly given than a part, much is more easily given than 
little.”’ 

In a beautiful little passage in the discourse to the faithful of 
Rome already mentioned, the Holy Father indicates the elements 
that are waiting to be called upon: “‘There are fervent souls, who 
anxiously wait to be called; point out to their impatient zeal the 
vast field which must be tilled. There are others asleep, who must 
be awakened; others pusillanimous who must be encouraged, 
and others misguided who should be directed. We ask that all be 
ably marshalled, that they be employed with dexterity, that the 
rhythm of their work correspond to the urgent necessity of defence, 
of conquest and of positive reconstruction.” It is a characteristic 
of the call of Pius XII that it is directed to the sleepers, the 
pusillanimous, and the misguided not less than to the fervent souls. 
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If it were not, it would not be a mobilisation at all and the problem 
of numbers would never be solved. 

Numbers are important because all must be reached. “The 
action demanded by the present times, heavy with dangers and 
calamities, must not be vague action, but rather with prudence 
and efficiency it should reach all families and all individuals; 
failing that, the good being idle, the sons of darkness might be 
able to report malignant triumphs.” 

Pius XII, like his predecessor Pius XI, has been keenly aware of 
the social injustices of our times and the burden of poverty, which 
oppresses great sections of people, often making it difficult for 
them to live a truly Christian life and making them an easy prey 
for the enemies of the Church. His Holiness has insistently urged 
the remedying of these ills. Here, too, a certain rectification of 
views was necessary. The social apostolate had grown out of 
perspective. There was even a well-rooted tendency to consider 
the social problem to be the peculiar and only sphere of lay action. 
“The activity of Catholic Action extends to the whole social and 
religious field, that is to say, to the whole extent of the mission 
and work of the Church,” asserted Pius XII in his discourse to 
the General Assembly of Italian Catholic Action on 3 May 1951: 
“It is indeed known that the normal growth and strengthening of 
the religious life supposes a certain measure of healthy economic 
and social conditions. . . . But it does not follow from this that 
the Church should begin by leaving on one side Her religious 
mission to procure before all else the removal of social misery. 
If the Church has always been solicitous in the defence and 
promotion of justice, She has from the time of the apostles, even 
in time of the gravest social abuses, fulfilled Her mission, and by 
the sanctification of souls and the conversion of the inner sentiments, 
has tried to initiate the cure also of the social evils and misfortunes, 
convinced as She is that the religious forces and the Christian 
principles serve more than any other means whatsoever to achieve 
their remedy.” 

“In the selection of objectives the order of value must be observed; 
you should consequently prefer the spiritual to the material, the 
definitive to the provisional, the universal to the particular, the 
urgent to what may be left to another time” (Discourse of 8 
December 1953 to Italian Catholic Action). 

The subject is inexhaustible and the very abundance of the 
material, its rich human feeling as well as its authority and its 
spiritual depth, makes one yearn to do justice to the thousands 
of facets that reveal within this field the heart and mind of Pius XII. 
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But it would be impossible to close without touching a moment 


on the Holy Father’s fervent commendation of this work to the 
Mother of God. I feel I can do no better than close with the words 
with which the Holy Father himself ended his message to Italian 
Catholic Action on 8 December 1953, on inaugurating the Marian 
Year. Kneeling at the microphone, he offered his prayers for those 
who are enlisted in Catholic Action: 


Oh Virgin, fair as the moon, delight of heaven, on whose 
countenance the blessed in heaven look and the angels reflect, 
make us, your little children, to be like you, and may our 
souls receive a ray of your beauty which the years do not 
obscure, but which shines for eternity! 

Oh Mary, son of heaven, give back life where there is death 
and illumine again the spirits that are in darkness! Reflect 
yourself in the faces of your children, grant us a reflection 
of your light and of your fervour. 

Oh Mary, strong as an army, give to our ranks victory! 
We are weak and our enemy rages against us with great pride. 
But with your banner we feel confident of defeating him. 
He knows the strength of your foot; he fears the majesty of 
your look. 

Save us, Oh Mary, fair as the moon, chosen like the sun, 
strong as an army in array, born not of hatred but of the 


flame of love. Amen. 
SEAMUS GRACE 


Dublin 
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The Personality of Pius XII 
MICHAEL O’CARROLL 


N this article I should like to avoid repetition of the well- 

known facts in the Pope’s public career and to deal with the 

problem of his intellectual output. One can assume, in the 
readers of a Catholic review, knowledge of his principal public 
offices and of what I may call the surface of his personality, for 
these things are well known to many outside the Church. I only 
touch on them in so far as they formed his mind. 

When Cardinal Pacelli was elected Pope on his sixty-third 
birthday, he was fairly well known by reason of his wide travels 
and his linguistic gifts and because anyone standing so close to 
Pius XI was bound in the years of the dictators to receive a large 
measure of publicity. He had reached the summit of Church 
administration along a conventional path, beginning as a minor 
official in the Vatican Civil Service and moving by progressive 
steps through membership of the papal diplomatic service. His 
subsequent prominence has, of course, made people curious about 
every slight detail of his early life, and incidents that might other- 
wise receive little attention are studied in considerable detail. 
Thus Benedict XV’s peace note which he presented to the German 
government in 1917 and the legatixe offices he fulfilled have been 
amply analysed and described. Besides these actions which entered 
the regular routine of a prelate of the Roman Curia, there was one 
incident of high drama. This was the threat to Archbishop Pacelli’s 
life during the brief Communist revolution in Bavaria after the war. 

It is clear that Pope Pius XI had a premonition that he would 
be followed in office by his gifted collaborator; accordingly in 
his last years he chose many opportunities of bringing him forward 
before the Church and the world. Typical of this policy was the 
Cardinal Secretary’s visit to the United States undertaken at the 
direct suggestion of the Pope. The latter could not personally 
influence the vote in the Conclave, though there is some reason to 
believe that he gave hints to influential people like Cardinal Verdier; 
but he could do everything in his power to prepare a candidate 
for the high office, one equipped to face the oncoming ordeal, and 
leave the rest to Almighty God. His confidence was completely 
justified. 

The year of election saw the outbreak of war. For its duration 
the Pope’s energies were absorbed in attempts to avert hostilities, 
and in exhortation to the leaders to restrict the horror and terror 
occasioned by modern weapons and by the amoral policies which 
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guide present-day belligerent activities. He undertook an extensive 
and highly efficient campaign to bring relief to the multitude oj 
victims of every category, race, age and condition. There were in 
particular two classes of victim on whom as time went on Pope 
Pius XII bestowed solicitude most tender and practical: prisoners 
of war and the Jews. Millions of families throughout the world 
are indebted to the Vatican relief service, through which they 
obtained the comfort of some certain news of dear ones caught 
and often deemed lost in the inferno. In the immediate post-war 
years, whenever and wherever it was possible, food and other 
supplies were given in the name of Christ and of His Vicar to 
prisoners and to the myriad of displaced persons, deportees, 
expellees and orphans who joined them. Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick 
estimates the number of displaced persons in Germany alone at 
twelve millions. Thirteen million children were orphaned by the 
war. 

The wholesale massacre of the Jewish race in Europe touched 
the Pope’s heart with especial poignancy. The whole thing was on 
a scale and was executed with a degree of efficiency which stagger 
belief and imagination. Is it possible that a body of men, executives 
and underlings of tyranny, technicians of terror, should be found 
capable in this age of the murderous destruction of six million 
human beings, willing to keep at the systematic, dismal task of 
executing, in one place alone, three million men and women? 

Unfortunately the evidence is there and it is incontrovertible. 
It is not only in works like The Scourge of the Swastika, by Lord 
Russell of Liverpool, that one meets the grim statistics. The figure 
of six million Jewish casualties is accepted by Pére Bonsirven, a 
leading authority on the Jewish question, and also by LA 
DOCUMENTATION CATHOLIQUE, one of the most reputable Catholic 
periodicals in the world. The Pope had no direct control of the 
public organs of state administration or of international order to 
prevent this act of genocide, but he used every indirect means in 
his power to protect those threatened by such evil, to rescue those 
like children who could be given safe hiding, and to assuage the 
hurt and sufferings of those who survived. 

Pius XII has been the greatest single benefactor of the Jews 
from outside their own body in their entire history. 

After the war the chief Rabbi of Rome became a Catholic, 
moved, as he publicly stated, by the Pope’s charity to his stricken 
brethren. Jewish leaders from all over the world have expressed 
their gratitude. In 1945 a group of prisoners just liberajyed from a 
concentration camp travelled to Rome to thank the Pope personally 
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and in the same spirit the Israeli Symphony Orchestra, touring 
Europe in 1955, gave in the Vatican a special performance as a 
mark of honour to the Holy Father. 

The end of the war brought no immediate respite to the Pope’s 
activity in spheres that do not normally draw on the solicitude and 
energy of the Vicar of Christ. In the last year of the conflict, he 
had acquired very great prestige through his efforts to save Rome 
from hostile action. In a very short time it became clear that he 
would be called on to face a larger peril, caused by the appearance 
in the old Catholic countries of Italy and France of well-organised 
Communist parties, amply subsidised, ardent with enthusiasm and 
disposing of vigorous and keen propaganda. The presence of these 
militant agencies, hostile to the Church, took on more deadly 
significance by reason of the Russian diplomatic victory in Eastern 
Europe. 

It would be, doubtless, a facile reading of events to say simply 
that the Pope saved Europe. But in the critical years 1947 and 
1948 it was evident that he was the unshakable rallying-point. 
Anybody who visited Italy in those years before the policies of 
De Gasperi, Schumann and Adenauer—all Catholics by the way— 
took fruit on the rich soil of Marshall Aid would have felt that 
among the imponderables on the side of the right the personality 
of the Pope was overwhelming. Those were the years of the attempted 
general strike in France and of the critical election in Italy. They 
were the years of the revived Cominform. Stalin, not anticipating 
the Berlin airlift and Tito’s defection, must have thought that 
Europe was ready to fall into the basket like a ripe fruit. In Italy, 
Togliatti radiated confidence and in France Thorez was still in the 
whole of his health. The obituary notice of Western Europe was 
being prepared, not for the first time. 

It must have been a near thing. 

But the patient rallied, fortunate that in his agony and ordeal 
of spirit there stood nearby the strong, white symbol of hope. 
It is known that as late as the Holy Year the Pope was still anxious 
as to the fate of Europe. He called it as we know the year of the 
great return. Was it a turning-point? Was it a turning-point in the 
life of the Holy Father himself? The biographer of Europe when 
its days are ended will discover the answer to the first question. 
The biographer of the Pope has already a large amount of interesting 
materials on which to base his answer to the second. An affirmative 
one, I would suggest. 

_ We may recall that the Holy Year not only saw countless pilgrims 
journeying to Rome from all parts of the world, but that it had a 
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very striking climax in the promulgation of the Dogma of the 
Assumption. The Apostolic Constitution which the Pope read 
before the vast concourse of the faithful and in the presence of so 
many hundred bishops had been drawn up after consultation 
with bishops throughout the world. It marked a historic act of the 
magisterium and a culmination of the devotional movement towards 
Our Lady, which in modern times began with the Miraculous 
Medal. It was not the Pope’s first notable act of homage to Our 
Lady for eight years previously he had made the Act of Consecration 
of mankind to the Immaculate Heart of Mary, in a manner similar 
to Leo XIII’s initiative in regard to the Sacred Heart. It is none 
the less true that in the years since the definition of the Assumption 
the Pope has manifested more fully piety to Our Lady. 

The episodes and addresses relevant are so well known that 
they scarcely need recalling. There is one incident in the private 
life of the Pope which unquestionably prompts curiosity. A papal 
legate, Cardinal Tedeschini, speaking at Fatima to a large con- 
gregation sometime after the event, asserted that to his certain 
knowledge Pius XII had received a special heavenly favour—he | 
seemed to insinuate that it was a communication of some kind or 
other—from Our Lady in the Vatican gardens in the days following 
the definition of the dogma of the Assumption. He likened this 
phenomenon to the miracle of the sun witnessed at Fatima in 1917, 
but he used the word “messages.” May one believe that the 
remarkable intellectual output of the Pope since that year is super- 
natural in origin and in some way originated in this grace? I do 
not see any other explanation; but perhaps it would be well to 
look more closely at the evidence. 

First consider the man’s age. In 1950 the Pope was seventy-four 
years of age. He is a man of frail constitution and for the eleven 
years of his pontificate thus far he had endured appalling strain 
and worry as well as the heaviest administrative burden on earth. 
This latter he had even increased since the death of Cardinal 
Maglione. Henceforth, too, audiences were to take more and more 
of his time. It is estimated that over thirty million people have 
passed before the Pope in one kind of audience or another. Through 
greater freedom in transport following cessation of the hostilities, 
most of these would have come in the last years. So here we have 
a man with the desk-work, interviews and conferences of adminis- 
tration piling up as never before, with increasing demands on his 
physical presence and the constant expenditure of energy that this 
entails, with Anno Domini reminding him that old age normally 
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signifies a decline in powers of mind and body and a lessening of 
energy. And yet, looking at him closely, what do we find? 

We find that the volume and quality of his intellectual output 
and the manner of expressing it have altered quite noticeably. 
It is in these years that the Pope has appeared before the world 
as a man of dazzling intelligence, listened to with respect by people 
of intellectual substance, speaking on the most difficult and 
specialised problems to experts who consider it worth their while 
to set aside some time, in the crowded schedules of world congresses, 
to hear a man who speaks to them on equal terms in his own right. 

Before dealing with the repercussions of some of the Holy 
Father’s pronouncements I should like to say in support of the 
thesis I have suggested that the difference between his writings 
and addresses before 1950 and those we have had since then is 
very apparent. The Pope, as supreme pastor, of necessity publishes 
formal ecclesiastical documents and, especially since the days of 
Leo XIII, encyclical letters and other similar communications. 
The Pope also speaks in public on various occasions. In the early 


\ years of his pontificate, Pius XII published a number of encyclicals, 


substantial and carrying a certain plentitude, such as “Mystici 
Corporis Christi,’ ‘Mediator Dei,” ‘“‘Orientalis Ecclesiae’ and 
“Divino Afflante Spiritu.” These are basic texts. So are two of 
the Christmas discourses in which, as a general rule, the Pope 
deals with sociology. I refer to The Rights of Man (1942) and 
Christian Democracy (1944). This richness in pure theological 
teaching and in exposition of the Church’s social doctrine continues 
and if anything increases in recent years. The Christmas discourses 
are longer and more powerful. Two in particular, on the 
Depersonalisation of Modern Society (1952) and on Technocracy 
rank with the most penetrating analyses of the contemporary 
situation published anywhere. In the last two years the Pope has 
more explicitly referred to actual political conditions and problems 
and he uses language more concrete and challenging than in the 
first years of his pontificate. Then it was occasionally said that his 
phraseology was somewhat remote and vague. There was nothing 
vague about his letters at the time of the Suez and Hungarian 
crises. This last Christmas he was equally explicit, referring, 
amongst other things, to the United Nations by name. 

On a kindred subject, but one which does not mark any very 
striking departure from previous papal custom, Jurisprudence, 
the Holy Father has made a magisterial addition to the Church’s 
treasure. Most remarkable amongst many such pronouncements 
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were his address to the Congress on International Penal Law and 
his address in 1954 to the Catholic Jurists of Italy on Crime and 
Punishment. 

All of this would have been remarkable but even considering 
his age not so very exceptional, for ageing men are often known 
to continue the pursuits, interests and studies of their life especially 
those closely related to their vocational reading and experience. 
What I contend is exceptional, to the point of being naturally 
inexplicable and certainly exceptional as coming from the papal 
office, is the Pope’s addresses on subjects of general scientific, 
cultural and technical interest. This is a complete innovation. It 
has aroused outside the Church curiosity, admiration and gratitude. 

Let me illustrate. In 1955 the World Congress of Historians, 
meeting in Rome, asked the Pope to address them. The same body 
had met in the Eternal City about forty years previously. Then 
there was no such request. The professor of Physics in Harvard 
University recommends his students to read the Pope’s most 
famous discourse, that on Cosmology, pronounced to the Pontifical 
Academy of Science in 1951. Last year when he spoke to Gynae- 
cologists on Painless Childbirth, the B.B.C. on television and on 
sound broadcasting kept returning to his views for a whole week. 
They brought Dr. Grantley Dick Reed before the cameras as 
the Pope had mentioned him by name. The Pope’s address to the 
World Congress of Astronomy in 1953 has been distributed, 
according to Vatican sources, all round the world. I think it is 
true to say that this sort of thing would not have happened twenty- 
five, certainly not forty years ago. When the Pope in “Humani 
Gencris’”’ condemned certain errors of present-day science, such 
as polygenism, there was anxiety in scientific circles lest the Catholic 
body as a whole would develop hostility to science. In the years 
that have followed, scientists have seen their anxiety allayed. 

One must not forget the linguistic aspect of the Pope’s published 
work. Never in the course of any pontificate has the ACTA 
APOSTOLICAE SEDIS presented such a polyglot appearance. No Pope | 
since St. Peter has been heard speaking in so many different | 
languages. Previously Popes have used one or more foreign tongues 
for a few words of formal greeting. But at the end of every year 
we are now told how many discourses the Holy Father pronounces 
in audiences or over the Vatican radio. They average about eighty- 
five—last year the number was one hundred and thirty-two— 
and of these only about one-fifth are in his own native tongue. 
He uses in all seven languages and quite frequently French, Spanish 
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and English. Some of the most technical subjects in Psychology, 
Biology and Medicine have been dealt with in French. It is said 
that the Pope is studying Russian. 

How shall one give an estimate of the Pope’s published work, 
or indicate the range of his thought? An index of subjects covering 
the first eighteen years of his pontificate numbers three thousand 
entries. The alphabetic analysis is really encyclopaedic. This 
enumeration, of course, refers to his entire published works as 
annually reproduced in ACTA and in the Discorsi e Radiomessagi. 
It will include, therefore, extensive entries under the heading of 
Mariology, on which I estimate the Pope has made a unique 
contribution; Liturgy, in which he has made such vast and far- 
reaching innovations as the reform of the Easter Liturgy; Church 
Law, to which he has added bold and opportune legislation, notably 
the relaxation of the Eucharistic Fast; and references to “‘Provida 
Mater,” which authorised religious institutes in the world. You 
would find also included the enormous mass of comment made by 
the Pope on the present Church situation,a very large sub-section 
of which deals with the Missions and another that is known for its 
tragic import, that dealing with the Church of Silence. 

In the final count, however, the novelty which I have here noted 
is most remarkable. It refers especially to the set of discourses on 
scientific, cultural and technical matters of strictly contemporary 
interest. This one section alone traverses the entire alphabet. It 
is such a notable departure that now all round the world special 
arrangements are made to carry these texts. In France, LA 
DOCUMENTATION CATHOLIQUE has existed for some time for such 
a purpose, but in other countries there are publications like the 
English series, CATHOLIC DOCUMENTS, the first number of which 
significantly appeared in the year 1950. A work has already appeared 
in America, entitled The Mind of Pius XII, a sort of analytical 
selection of the Pope’s words. 

There remain two questions in regard to all the papal pronounce- 
ments on modern science: How does the Pope do it? What is 
the significance of the new departure? 

It is commonly assumed about people in the Pope’s position 
that when they either speak or write on a difficult or recondite 
subject, they are following a script that is substantially another 
man’s work. Even for the composition of encyclicals the name 
of one or other theologian resident in Rome was often mentioned. 
This custom seemed to prevail down to the last pontificate. Going 
back further, one can be more explicit. It was believed that the great 
social encyclical, “Rerum Novarum” was published after a draft had 
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been submitted to Leo XIII by the Swiss Centre of Social Studies, at 
the head of which at that time was a very remarkable man, Gabrie] 
Descurtins. So it is natural to think that when Pius XII ranges far and 
wide over modern science he is merely reading or memorising docu- 
ments prepared for him by experts, that, for instance, when he spoke 
to the World Congress of Astronomers in 1953, his address would 
have been written by the Jesuit Fathers who are in charge of the 
Vatican Observatory, or when last year he talked to doctors on 
Coronary Thrombosis and was publicly praised in superlative 
terms by the Boston heart specialist, Dr. Dudley White, he would 
presumably be giving out a statement put together by one of his 
medical friends. 

There seems but the slenderest evidence for this view. For one 
thing, a writer who has expressed in public his admiration for the 
Pope’s achievement is precisely the principal astronomer in the 
Vatican Observatory. Another man who worked side by side with 
the Pope, Archbishop Montini, has been most vocal on the personal 
element in all this work. Some have, even inside the Vatican circles, 
been found to criticise the Pope for spending too much time at 
the composition of these texts, maintaining it was work which 
should be delegated to others. 

A little reflection will make it clear that, in fact, no other way 
is open to a person in the Pope’s position, in view of modern 
publicity. He will have to reckon on being quoted all round the 
world. The opinion he expresses will be attributed to him personally, 
and he must be prepared to stand over what he says. Viewing the 
corpus of his written and spoken teaching, we may say that, if 
Pius XII were to trust to a blind method, he would need a whole 
corps of scholars permanently at his elbow. Even to direct the 
labours of such an expert team would be a notable task. We know 
that such a team does not exist. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the Pope uses consultation, demands a certain collaboration and 
such other auxiliaries as eminent scholars employ. It is also 
reasonable to believe, until we have an explicit statement on the 
subject, that his utterance is the product of his own mind. 

It is common knowledge that Pius XII has exceptional energy, 
that he can work long hours into the night, right up to his eighty- 
first year. Down to a few years ago he always spoke in public 
‘without manuscript. This past year has shown no sign of the mental 
decline or deficiency that we should expect at an advanced age, 
after such a full life. I think we can say that, judging from the 
evidence, we have here an intelligence of very exceptional power, 
backed: by remarkable reserves of energy. 
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Why has this happened? Why is it that the Papacy has come 
before men at the present moment under the sign of intelligence? 
In view of the immense volume of merit acquired by the martyrs 
of our time, we should expect the Pope to receive some special 
grace from God, for it has been published time and time again 
that these valiant souls are most closely united to him. During 
the war, when there were five hundred priests in Dachau, his first 
act every morning was to send them his blessing. From one of 
those awful hells too he received a most touching message, the 
Credo, written in the blood of a dying priest—a testimony of love 
for the Vicar of Christ. 

Pope Pius XII has many other titles to remembrance, but 
over all shines his intellectual brilliance. A case could be made 
for styling him the most intelligent of the Popes, but such com- 
parisons are on the whole ineffectual. The problem still remains. 
It is a problem future historians will see in greater magnitude 
than we do—we are too near this human phenomenon to do 
more than register wonder. It is a problem too that future historians 
will be better equipped to answer. They will, in the cold light 
of history, note something that we have scarcely adverted to, 
that the Pope is so convinced of the urgency of this particular 
task, that when he was plucked back from the portals of death, 
he turned immediately to the continuation of it. They will note, 
too, that though he canonised Pope Pius X, he has pursued a way 
of governing that is in contrast with that of Pius X. Having handed. 
over the problem to future historians, I may appear temerarious 
in attempting a solution. I do so with diffidence. 

I would contend that Pope Pius XII has achieved something 
comparable to what St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Augustine 
achieved in regard to Greek Philosophy, and to what the medieval 
canonists achieved with Roman Law. 

Today we stand at the completion of another great phase of 
civilisation, that expressed and contained by all that the word 
Science connotes. Extend the concept and you have the whole 
scientific and technological revolution. There are great Christian 
and Catholic names in the history of this movement. They have 
not sufficed to break down the barriers set up between it and 
religion; they have not succeeded in Christianising it. One suspects 
that such a formidable task would be beyond the capacity of 
anyone but the supreme pastor of souls, especially since the dogma 
of Papal Infallibility. 

There would be an immense chapter to write on the relations 
between science and religion, and what I am saying may appear 
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to some either arbitrary or simplified. Yet all will agree that for 
the future development of mankind and for the full accomplishment 
of the Church’s mission, perhaps too for the very survival of the 
human race, there is needed a partnership of the closest kind 
between religion, the true religion, and modern science with its 
awe-inspiring power. Pius XII is the maker of that partnership. 
I believe he did it by a special grace obtained for him by the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Thus too he has rendered another signal service to 
the Church. He has lifted devotion to her the to highest possible 
level of human greatness and power, showing this devotion not 
as a thing petty or sentimental, but as the fine flowering of the 
noblest and best in human nature. 
MICHAEL O’CARROLL 


Blackrock College, Dublin 


Not a Restaurant 


Entering some churches, even those in which many of the faithful 
diligently use their missals, I have had the impression of entering 
a restaurant. A hundred or more persons may be eating their 
meals, but each one ignores the other, each one is for himself, 
cut off from the joys as well as the sorrows of his neighbour. The 
house of the Lord is not a restaurant; His table is a family table. 


—CARDINAL LERCARO 
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The World of the Bible 


DONAL O’CONNOR 


I 
The Second Millennium B.C. 


T the present time, the fashion in epitaphs, as in greeting-cards, 
A is the terse, the laconic: ‘Cast a cold eye on life, on death, 

Horseman, pass by.”’ But things were not always so. In 1892 
B.C. an Egyptian court official considered his reception of Semite 
traders was worth portraying on the walls of his tomb at Beni-hasan. 
He informs us, in hieroglyphic writing, that they brought “‘black 
paint for the eyes” but the picture itself gives us a glance-back into 
the life of Semitic nomads, their trades and their dress, strikingly 
similar to those described in the Bible as belonging to the time of / 
the Patriarchs. 

Such worldly tit-bits, together with countless other finds of 
archaeology over the last fifty years “‘confirm the historical accuracy 
or literary antiquity of detail after detail in the Pentateuch’”! and 
rudely upset the most learned theories which saw in the history of 
the Patriarchs so many pious legends with only a doubtful funda- 
mentum in re.? 

It was a real world and not a mythical one into which Abram 
(later Abraham) moved when, in the first quarter of the second — 
millennium, God said to him: “Leave thy country and thy father’s 
home and come into the land I will shew thee. Through thee will 
all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 

When Abraham left Haran and set out for the promised land of 
Canaan he had already seen many of the great kingdoms of the day. 
As a youth he grew up near the Persian Gulf in the town of Ur with 
its “sophisticated brick houses,” to borrow Sir Leonard Wooley’s 
neat phrase. From this city, with its centuries of Sumerian civilisa- 
tion and its cult of the moon-goddess, the whole family moved up 
to Haran—a journey of six hundred miles along the winding course 
of the Euphrates, past the then powerful kingdom of Mari. 

1. Albright, W. F., Archaeology of Palestine (Pelican 1949), p. 224. 

2. It is about eighty years since Wellhausen (who died in 1918), perfecting the 
work of Reuss and of Graf, dated the oldest part of the Pentateuch (called 
“J’) from 850-750 B.C., the second (E) before 721, and the third, in which 
the law of Moses was contained, about 621—six hundred years after Moses’ 
death; the last source (P) was dated as before 400 B.C. Scholars since 
Lagrange’s time have recognised that the historical tradition of the Bible is 
older —. the literary expression in which we find these historical facts 
narrated. 
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The commercial and political life of the city of Mari was being 
busily entered into the books as Abraham passed here. Luckily, 
however, the account books were slabs of wet clay on which the 
wedge-shaped (cuneiform) writing was easily impressed. These 
tablets were then dried and hardened and could long outlast the 
soft papyrus, which requires a dry climate as well as careful handling 
to survive. But behind all the bustle of trade there was dire poverty 
in the things of the spirit. The prevailing fashion of thought all over 
Mesopotamia was a rather bleak scepticism, receiving its literary 
expression in the epic of Gilgamesh. After heroic adventures this 
hero finds the precious plant of immortality at the bottom of the 
sea only to be robbed of his treasure by the cunning of a serpent. 
And so, the horizon of his thoughts must for ever be the stillness 
of the tomb. 

The glory of Mari passed away with the rise of Hammurabi of 
Babylon, about the year 1700 B.C. The legal code of this great king 
shows many points of resemblance to the Mosaic legislation and 
naturally the question was asked who borrowed from whom. 
Without going into the matter, I may repeat a very telling little 
point which, as far as I know, was first noticed by Albrecht Alt in 
1934, viz., that all the Hammurabi laws (and much of the Mosaic 
lezislation) are in the casuistic form, e.g., “if a man captures a 
fugitive slave and brings him back to his master, the master of the 
slave will pay him two sickles” (Par. 17 of the Code of Hammurabi), 
whereas the Mosaic laws are unique in their use of the apodeictic 
form, “‘Thou shalt not...” 

At the north-western tip of Hammurabi’s vast kingdom lived the 
Hittites, a hardy mountain people with a civilisation all their own. 
The Hittites knew how to brew beer and had mastered the technique 
of smelting the iron ores which enriched the Anatolian mountains. 
In an age when the common metals were copper and bronze, 
weapons of strong iron were the counterpart of our nuclear bombs 
and the light horse-drawn chariot of the Hittites was their most 
deadly weapon especially from the year 1600 onwards. The Hittite 
archives at Boghazkoi include four tablets on horse training—an 
important military text-book in those days. At the great but 
indecisive battle of Kadesh in 1297 between Hittites and Egyptians, 
the latter must have been very impressed by the Hittite chariotry 
because the most graceful study of Hittite horsemanship is on 
walls of the mortuary temple of the Egyptian ruler Rameses II, 
who, incidentally, is thought to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
But the Hittites, soon after this battle, cease to be a leading power 
and the only Hittites mentioned in the Bible are of no significance. 


ye 
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Abraham and his little band of nomads, as they made their way 
along the Fertile Crescent from Ur to Egypt, do not seem to have 
come into contact with the great Hittite kingdom. 

When Abraham entered Egypt in search of food, that great 
kingdom was already old in wisdom and strong in armies. Her 
pyramids professed the deep conviction of a happy after-life. Her 
military outposts stretched as far north as the old Phoenician town 
of Gubla (Gebal), which the Greek merchants called Bublos. Here 
the fine cedars of nearby Lebanon were exchanged for Egyptian 
papyrus and this writing material, when imported into the Greek 
world, got the name biblos. Hence our word “‘Bible.’’* 

The Nile, in its annual flood, spread its rich salt over surrounding 
land, and hunger-stricken Semites (e.g. Abraham and later Jacob’s 
family) came down to the fertile delta of the river for grain. 

Yet, this ancient kingdom was severely shaken by an invasion of 
“men out of Eastern parts,” called Hyksoi, who swarmed out of 
Canaan and gained control over northern Egypt from 1720 B.C. 
until their expulsion about 1580 B.C. In all probability, these 
Hyksoi were largely Semitic and the biblical account of Joseph’s 
rise to power in Egypt fits in admirably into this period. When the 
expulsion of the Hyksoi took place in 1580, the Hebrews remained 
on as slaves and it was not until about 1250 B.C. that the Lord, 
with a mighty hand “brought them out of the land of Egypt” under 
the leadership of Moses. 

This great deliverance was to be forever deeply impressed on 
their national consciousness and to find religious expression in the 
annual feast of the Pasch. This liberation is the basis of all their 
dealings with God; this love of God for his people is the root of 
the covenant (or alliance). The Covenant of Sinai is the great fact 
which gave a unique sense of election to the materially insignificant 
Hebrew people wandering in the desert. The link between Pasch 
and Covenant was so close that when Jesus Christ was to establish 
the New Covenant in His blood, he chose to do it on the feast of 
the Pasch. 

I 


A kingdom divided . . . swept away 


But the young Israelite nation was scarcely fifty years in its 
new home when it had to face a major threat to its existence. 
From the Aegian coast came the “‘peoples of the sea,” among 
whom the Philistines were the most notable. Their attack ranged 
3. L. H. Grollenberg, Atlas of the Bible. Nelson 1956, p. 73. 
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all along the coast from Carmel in the north to Egypt in the south, 
where the records of Rameses III give us a grim picture of a fierce 
naval struggle about 1190 B.C. between the Egyptian fleet and that 
of the Peleset (Philistines) and the Theker. 

It was from these Philistines that Palestine got its name and 
there can be no doubt but Philistine influence penetrated deep into 
the lowlands south-west of Jerusalem, to judge from the abundance 
of Philistine pottery that has been found there in recent years— 
wine craters with their twin horizontal handles and beer jugs with 
strainer spouts to hold back the barley husks. On their ware they 
printed the swan in red and black over a creamy wash. It reminded 
them, I suppose, that their strength was in their boats, whose prows 
were decorated with the swan’s head. At the height of their power, 
every drink was implicitly a toast to the fleet, and the Philistines, 
as Albright says somewhere, were mighty carousers. 

But they excelled too in iron work, and the Bible admits, not 
without humiliation, that the Israelites had to bring their farm 
instruments down to the Philistine forges to be sharpened (I Sam. 
13:20), because there wasn’t a metal worker in the whole of Israel. 

But a vast improvement took place under David and especially 
under Solomon (who reigned 966-931). The Philistine power was 
broken, and for the first time, the chariot became an important 
part of the Israelite army, and.a period of great commercial expan- 
sion began for Israel. However, as we know in our own day, huge 
armaments and large public buildings have to be paid for. And so, 
the unwelcome tax-collector begins, at this period, to present 
himself in the harvest fields, and a census-taker is noting all the 
young men who can work for the king in the enforced labour 
groups. A new class distinction becomes noticeable with the emer- 
gence of two new groups: the wealthy merchants who now make 
use of the domesticated camels to transport their goods along the 
fertile crescent, and the nobility who administered the affairs of 
government. 

But all this peace and prosperity vanished at Solomon’s death 
and was replaced by rivalry between Israel (in the north) versus 
Judah (in the south)—a most unfortunate division which weakened 
the chances of national survival in the difficult years which were 
stil to come, when the centre of world power shifted from the 
Euphrates to the banks of the Tigris. 

The city of Ashur, on the Tigris, called after the god of the same 
name, was to be the heart of the mighty Assyrian empire which 
saw its golden age under Salmanasar III (died 824 B.C.). This 
empire extended as far as the silver mines of Taurus and the cedars 
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of Karkar on the Orontes river, this latter region being dangerously 
close to Israel. 

The northern kingdom (Israel) must have trembled at these 
mighty rumblings, and, in fact, we know from Assysian inscriptions 
(though not from the Bible), that Ahab, king of Israel, took part in 
the great battle of Karkar in 854 B.C. against Assyria. At this 
battle, Ahab was joined by eleven other kings who had small but 
wealthy kingdoms on the northern borders of Israel. Ahab’s con- 
tribution to the allied armed forces was 2,000 chariots and 10,000 
men—certainly a formidable force in those days, and a sign, if 
sign were needed, that Israel realised her very existence was in the 
balance. 

But Israel’s troubles were as much internal as external. Ahab’s 
wife, Jezabel, was a princess of the wealthy type and brought to 
her new home in Samaria, the Canaanite cult of Baal (literally 
“Lord”) which was sometimes associated with Ashtoreth, the 
goddess of fertility. The Third Book of Kings weighs heavy with 
the tragedy of these happenings: “This Ahab . . . defied the Lord’s \ 
will as no other had done before him . . . he married Jezabel and, 
led away by her, enslaved himself to Baal’s worship (III Kings 
16: 30-31). Small wonder that God-fearing men in Israel, under 
Jehu, brought about a coup d’état and tried to save Israel for the 
worship of Jahweh. Jehu’s foreign policy was aimed at peaceful 
co-existence with his powerful Assyrian neighbour. The price that 
Jehu paid for peace was probably high and the black obelisk of 
Salmanasar III in the British Museum shows on four reliefs the 
procession of Israelites bearing gold, silver and other precious gifts 
as “the tribute of Jehu’”’ at the feet of the emperor. 

Even a century afterwards, the Assyrian king Sennacherib could 
boast: “from the upper sea of the sunset to. the lower sea of the 
sunrise, every head is bowed at my feet.”” From the Mediterranean 
to the Persian Gulf “the god Ashur has granted me unrivalled 
kingship.” 

The god Ashur. The faith of the Hebrew people in the one true 
God must have been severely tested in those difficult years when 
the mighty Ashur lorded over the whole earth. It was during these 
times that God sent his greatest prophets to preserve the true belief 
and to nurse it back to strength in the face of the threat of these 
fiercet Assyrian kings. It is only in the context of these astounding 


4. The walls of the royal palaces with their alabaster reliefs, are more infor- 
mative than any book on life in ancient Assyria. The king’s chief sport 
was hunting of wild asses and. lions. There is a close resemblance to the 
bull-fight in the final scenes of the lion-hunt. The death-thrust is made 
(usually by. the. king himself) with a short sword into the under-belly of the 


lion springing on. the king. 
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Nor only were walls and battlements torn down, but the fountains 
of human happiness were dried up by the fear which made hearts 
beat fast at the approach of the armies of Nebuchadnezzar (605-562). 
The homely rhythm in the early morning of the small domestic 
millstones being turned by the women folk of the house; the lighting 
of the oil lamp at evening time; these symbols of serenity were no 
longer noticed by the passer-by, because “‘with desolation was the 
whole land made desolate.” 
Ill 


Preparing the Way 


(a) Dispersion 


This wholesale “dispersion” (called Diaspora in Greek), of the 
Jewish people gave them time to reflect. The teaching of the prophet 
Jeremiah, and the observance of the Mosaic laws were the basic 
factors in the return to spirituality which characterised the Jewish 
religion in the sixth and fifth centuries before Christ. Unlike the 
ten tribes who were “‘lost”’ after the mass deportations of 721 B.C., 
the Jewish community in Babylon and elsewhere preserved their 
religious and racial identity. 

When the Chaldaean empire fell to the swift advance of the 
Persian king Cyrus in 539 B.C., the Jewish communities of the 
Diaspora gradually adopted Aramaic. This was the language of 
diplomacy and of trade throughout Cyrus’s great empire and con- 
tinued to be the spoken language in Palestine up to Our Lord’s 
time. 

A new era cf relative peace set in with Cyrus, who, by his edict of 
538, allowed the Jews to return to their ancient home and even 
financed the reconstruction of the Temple out of his own treasury. 
An Aramaic document (dated 419) belonging to the Jewish com- 
munity on the island of Elephantine in Egypt shows that the 
Persian government authorised the celebration of the feast of the 
Pasch in their own Jewish temple on the island. 

This dispersion was to be further increased in the following 
centuries before Christ and extended as far west as Italy. These 
Jewish settlements were the first points of contact of the early 
Christian missionaries, like St. Paul, who themselves were of 
Jewish stock. 


(b) Greek Influence 


At length, when Persian rule gave way to Greek power and after 
the death of Alexander the Great (323), Greek influence penetrated 
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military victories that we can understand the gravity of the position 
described in the Fourth Book of Kings, when the king Ahaz of 
Judah had an Assyrian altar built in the temple at Jerusalem! 
This happened shortly before the terrible calamities of 721 B.C, 
when the whole kingdom of Israel was wiped off the map after its 
capital Samaria fell to the Assyrians. The majority of its people 
were led off never to be heard of again.® 

The little kingdom of Judah, nestling in the hill country around 
Jerusalem was now the only witness to the true faith in the whole 
world. But her position was becoming increasingly difficult, situated 
as she was between the great rivals for world power. Egypt was 
going down in strength, and was, at this period, trying to ferment 
anti-Assyrian feeling in Judah and elsewhere. 

Our information is relatively abundant about the secret plots 
and the comings and goings that started off the revolt of king 
Hazekiah of Judah against Assyria in 703 B.C. The prophet Isaiah 
constantly warned his compatriots: 


Woe to them that go down to Egypt for help 
And rely on horses... 
But they look not unto the Holy One of Israel 
Neither seek the Lord. 

—Is. 31:1. 


The position was much the same a century afterwards, when the 
Assyrian power was replaced by the new Chaldaean empire with 
its centre at Babylon. In 606 the Babylonians entered Jerusalem. 
The year 597 saw another entry after an attempted revolt by the 
Jews. Finally in 586 there took place the mass deportation of 
practically the whole population and the destruction of the Temple. 
The utter desolation is described by the prophet Jeremiah, who, like 
Isaiah before him, saw in all these calamities the result of unfaith- 
fulness to God: 


I will cause to cease among them 

The voice of mirth and the voice of gladness, 

The voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, 

The sound of the millstones and the light of the lamp. 
—Jer. 25:10. © 


5. IV Kings 16:10. “When king Ahaz went to meet Tiglath-pileser at Damascus, | 
he saw there an altar of which he sent a likeness, with a full account of all 
its workmanship to the high priest Urias.”” On his return to Jerusalem, 
Ahaz changed the position of the altars in the Temple, giving the new altar 
pride of place. Tiglath-piliser died in 727 B.C. 

6. The Assyrian colonists who moved in to the depopulated region were the 
forebears of the Samaritans of Our Lord’s time; hence the disfavour in 
which the true Hebrews of Juda held the inhabitants of Samaria. 
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able to break their journey for the winter months at Malta: ‘“‘And 
after three months, we sailed in a ship from Alexandria that had 
wintered in the island . . . and, the south wind blowing, we came 
to Puteoli . . . and so we went to Rome.” 

But, even in Paul’s time, Greece was still the intellectual centre 
of the world, and the centre of Greece was Athens. We may not 
think very highly of the kind of “‘wisdom” which was accepted 
at this time. It certainly has little resemblance to the achievements 
of Plato and Aristotle, to judge from the specimen of it passed on 
to us by Apollonius: “‘it is a proof of wisdom to speak well of all 
the gods, especially at Athens, where altars are set up in honour 
even of unknown gods.” However, Paul made the best of a bad 
situation (Acts 17:23), and “‘reasoned”’ with people not only in the 
synagogue, but also in the agora (market-place). 

Corinth at this time blossomed into one of the greatest sea ports 
of the world and Julius Caesar rebuilt the city and peopled it with 
Italians and Greeks. 

But the great wealth of these times was very unevenly distributed. 
There was practically no middle class: on the one hand wealthy 
traders and government officials and on the other, craftsmen 


_ (like Our Lord) and the very poor. Slave-labour was an accepted 
institution. 


The bulk of the population throughout the Roman empire had 
little education and none of the sophistication of their masters.§ 
Their life was hedged around with the difficulties of finding their 
daily bread, which, in Palestine, as in many other places consisted 
of wheat or barley bread, dried fish, dried fruit, leeks and beans. 
Wine, of course, was plentiful, and usually taken mixed with hot 
or cold water. 

The homeric theology of immoral gods and goddesses was still 
very popular among the masses, whose religious practice was a 
mixumgatherum of symbolic rites and sexual excesses. As one 
might expect, there were certain classes of people who did very 
well financially by this gross superstition, e.g. the silversmiths at 
Ephesus made ‘“‘no small gain” by selling their gold and silver 
images of Artemis (Diana), which often weighed from three to 
seven ponds each. In all the corruption of the times, it is not 
surprising to find such evils as divorce, child-exposure, and the 


} cruelty of the amphitheatre. 


This is the dark world in which the light of Christ shone. It was 
to the lower classes of Palestine that Christ, Himself a poor man, 


8. Stoicism, advocating moderation, and Epicureanism, extolling the pleasure 
of mind and body were the two leading thought-systems of the day. 
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deep into the minds and habits of all the East from Egypt to Persia, 
Even God’s own people were not immune from it.’ 

It was at this juncture that the Greek manner of reclining at 
meals replaced the older sitting-up position. Greek theatres were 
built all over the East. The wisdom of Plato and Aristotle (the 
latter was Alexander’s tutor); the elegance of the wealthy city-states 
in clothes and styles of jewellery; the Greek language itself—all 
these refinements remained long after the military power of Greece 
had passed. 

But more sinister, to the Jewish mind, was the coming of the 
Greek gods. Antiochus IV, who considered himself a god and in 
169 B.C. called himself “‘theos epiphanes” (‘god manifest’’) later 
called himself Zeus Olympius and committed the sacrilege of 
placing Zeus in the Temple in Jerusalem. The long-suffering of the 
Jews could last no longer. The venerable priest Mathathias, in the 
village of Modein slew the Syrian officer who was supervising the 
offering of the pagan sacrifice. He and his sons fled to the mountains 
and one of his sons, Judas Maccabeus, became the leader and the 
inspiration of the fight for faith and fatherland, a fight which 
brought religious liberty in the year 163. But domestic strife con- 
tinued until a new world-power in the person of the Roman 
Pompey captured Jerusalem in the year 63 B.C. and Palestine 
became part of the Roman empire. 

Even after the Roman conquest, the Greek language continued 
to be the language of daily use in most of the Roman empire and 
was the vehicle of the Good News of salvation, when the Christian 
message was being carried across the world. 
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(c) The Roman network of communications 


The Romans themselves, by their discovering how to make real 
concrete in the first century before Christ, by their mastery of 
bridge-building and road-making, facilitated the comings and 
goings of the first Christian missionaries. Even so, sailing was still 
the faster way of travelling, especially during the fine summer 
months. Things were different during the winter when stormy 
weather made the sea too dangerous and the account of Paul's 


journey to Rome in Acts 27 shows how glad everyone was to be 


7. In the city of Alexandria, founded by Alexander the Great, the Jewish | 


community commissioned a group of seventy-two scholars to translate the 
Bible into Greek. The Septuagint, as this translation was called, was widely 
used by the Jewish synagogues throughout the Comcast -_ in ad early 
Christian Church. 
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announced the glad tidings of redemption. Only the Power of God 
could cleanse the human heart of all its iniquity. 

At last, the promises made to Abraham and his Seed were ful- 
filled. God had chosen the weak things of this world to confound 
the strong, and a fisherman from the East came and planted the 
faith in the heart of the world, where it remains unto this day. 


DONAL O’CONNOR 
Waterford 
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Cardinal Manning on St. Patrick! 


If you look in history for the glory of Ireland, you will not find 
it in the splendour of this world. In its annals we do not read that 
it founded empires, or planted colonies, or covered the sea with 
its commerce, or sent forth fleets and armies; but it has a glory all 
its own, and a splendour of the world of grace. Poor Ireland, rich 
in the treasure which is from heaven, poor in all besides, out of its 
poverty has rebuilt its sanctuaries: churches, convents, schools, 
have arisen all over the land: it has sent forth throughout the world 
a multitude of missionaries, greater in number, perhaps, than is to 
be found of any other nation. For fidelity of faith, for endurance in 
suffering, for purity of life, what nation can be set before Ireland? 

By inward fidelity of our whole mind and will to the faith, the 
order, the authority of the Church: by a loyal and devoted fidelity 
to the See of Peter and to the Vicar of Christ we serve the Kingdom 
of God. Fidelity to the Holy See has upheld Ireland to this day. 

With this fidelity let us join the power of living example. Our 
will is not what we say or do, so much as what we are. Men read 
not our words, but us. 


1. Extract from a sermon preached by Dr. H. E. Manning, later Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, at Saint Isidore’s, Rome, on the Feast of 
Saint Patrick 1857. We are indebted to Father P. Glasheen, O.M.1, of 
Mount Saint Mary’s, Richmond, Leeds, for bringing this sermon to our 
notice in this its centenary year.—EDITOR. 
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Look to the Rock 
CONLETH KEARNS 


‘““w OOK to the rock from which you were hewn, and to the 
hollow in the quarry from which you were dug out. Look 
to Abraham your father, and to Sarah the mother that bore 

you. For I called him when he was one alone, and I blessed him, 

and made him many.” (Is.51:1,2.)! 

Abraham was the father of the Chosen People of God, and 
through them of every believer in the Christian Faith. He is “the 
father of all who believe.” “The Lord said to Abraham: In thee 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed . . . Look up to heaven 
and number the stars if thou canst . . . So shall thy offspring be.” 
(Gen.12:3;15:5.) This promise in its fullest sense pointed to Christ, 
Son of God and offspring of Abraham, and to all men of all nations 
who were to share the Christian faith. Abraham is the father of the 
uncounted millions of the followers of Christ. 

But what was in this way verified of Abraham and his offspring, 
has often been legitimately applied on a smaller scale to the history 
in the Faith of many an ancient Christian nation. Many a one of 
them has had its own father in the faith, its own Abraham of heroic 
stature in Christian history. Many a one of them—and we think of 
the history of great missionary nations like France and Spain and 
Portugal—many a one of them has been made use of by the pro- 
vidence of God to spread and deepen that Christian faith amongst 
the scattered “families of the earth.” Their offspring in Christ can 
no more be numbered than “the stars of heaven” or “‘the dust of 
the earth’’ or “‘the sands that are on the seashore.” 

It is in this sense that our own ancient Christian nation, too, 
looks to Saint Patrick when his feastday comes round, as to the 
Rock from which its Christian faith and life were hewn out; and 
looks, with deep gratitude to God, at its own offspring in Christ, 
not only in the homeland down the centuries, but scattered over the 
face of almost “‘all the nations of the earth,’ innumerable as the 
sands of the sea and the stars of heaven. 


I 


One way of looking to the Rock which was Patrick would be to 
examine the self-portrait he has left us in his own Confession and 
Epistle. There, if anywhere, we have a picture of what he himself 


LA — preached in the Church of Saint Isidore, Rome, on Saint Patrick’s 
y 1956, 
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calls qualitas mea: the kind of man I am. There we see him in all 
his rugged apostolic strength, his heroic humility, his childlike 
directness of approach to God in prayer. 

Or we could turn to that other picture of him as he has come 
down to us in the traditional memory of our race. For us, the 
picture of our father Patrick is not something to be laboriously 
fitted together out of ancient documents and place-names and 
traditions. For us, our Patrick is still vividly alive in our devotion 
to him. He is our own contemporary, familiarly present to us ina 
personal and effective way, walking our roads, sitting by our fire- 
sides, joining in our worship, as he did in the flesh a millennium and 
a half ago with our earliest ancestors in the faith. 

But today I would ask you to look with me at yet another por- 
trait of Saint Patrick. It is the image of himself as he stamped it 
on the church he founded; for stamp it he did, in as true and 
unmistakable a sense as a father stamps his image on his child. 
There, too, we see Patrick: his faith, his way of life, his personal 
Christian character and predilections, and his whole spiritual 
make-up. God “called him when he was one alone, and blessed 
him, and made him many.” We Irish may, like the Corinthians, 
have had ‘“‘countless pedagogues in Christ, yet only one father. 
For it is (Patrick) who is our father in Christ Jesus through the 
gospel” (I Cor. 4:15). “‘And therefore,”’ Patrick can add, with Paul, 
“I call upon you to be imitators of me and of my ways in Christ, 
as I have taught them everywhere and in all my churches.”’ Or, as 
we might say to ourselves—for it is in no spirit of vain complacency 
that we look back to the Golden Age of the Celtic Church, but in 
a spirit of self-examination and of self-amendment—“‘if you be the 
children of Patrick, do the works of Patrick.” 


II 


‘Experts in our early history are agreed—and in recent weeks we 
have had the privilege of a course of lectures on the subject in this 
city by an Irish priest and scholar who stands in the front rank of 
the experts?—experts are agreed that amongst the characteristics of 
the Christian life of the early Irish Church, there are three which, on 
any reckoning, must be put amongst the most striking. 

. (1) First, the life of the spirit in the Ireland of that day was 
one of extraordinary vigour and fertility because it was a sacramen- 
tal life. It was a life that was deliberately nourished at the pre- 


2.. Rev. John Ryan, S.J., in a course of lectures in the Gregorian University 
on “The Life of the Spirit in the Early Irish Church.” 
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eminent sources of the Christian life, the sacraments; above all, 
after Baptism, the sacraments of Penance and of the Eucharist. 
Frequent Confession, frequent Communion: these were hall-marks 
of the Celtic Christians at home and abroad. 

(2) Then again, that life of the spirit was lived out in an atmosphere 
of intense prayer: public prayer, private prayer—organised, counted, 
repeated again and again till conversation with God became almost 
part of the air the people breathed, and prayer itself became a 
vocation and a way of life with an incredibly large proportion of 
the population. 

(3) Lastly, the upsurge of a life of the spirit so richly nourished 
and so assiduously cultivated, came to demand an outlet. It felt a 
compulsion to communicate its own exuberant vitality to other 
peoples as yet unborn to Christ, or to peoples only half-alive in the 
faith and in the practice of it. The great Irish missionary exodus 
began. 

The fact that this great missionary miracle is still today a charac- 
teristic mark of the Christian vitality of our tiny nation is one of the 
surest proofs of our authentic descent from the Church of Patrick 
and Columban and Colmcille. The Celts have been described as a 
people “‘who shook all empires, but founded none.” But if empires 
of the spirit are to be reckoned, where it is no earthly empire but 
the Kingdom of Christ is propagated, then few are the empire- 
builders who are their match. Quae regio in terris nostri non plena 
laboris ? 

Moreover, that vital power -of evangelization is still today 
nourished at the same sacramental sources as it always was, 
and still flourishes in the same pervading atmosphere of prayer. 
Our people as a whole frequent the Sacraments of Penance and the 
Eucharist in a way that has few parallels elsewhere today. And their 
familiar consciousness of the friendly nearness of God not only 
Vitalises the astonishing multiplicity of their devotions and prayers, 
but pervades their very speech and colours indelibly their day to 
day existence. Is giorra cabhair Dé nd an dorus. 

Yet, we need to remind ourselves that the devotion of the Celtic 
Church to the Eucharist was centred in the Mass; and in the Mass, 
not as a private devotion of a crowd of isolated worshippers gathered 
in one place; but in the Mass as the common act of worship of the 
universal Church of Christ; the Mass in which each joined not only 
inwardly by his own personal devotion, but outwardly too, by the 
liturgical chant and ceremonial, consciously one with all the mem- 
bers of the mystical Body of Christ throughout the world. The 
common congregational chanting of the Mass, a love of the ritual 
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solemnity of the High Mass; an instinctive appreciation of the 
liturgical offices and festivals of the Church as indispensable helps 
to enlighten our minds, and warm our hearts, and transform our 
lives, by corporate prayerful contact with the Mysteries of Christ: 
where is all this in the prayer-life of Catholic Ireland today? 

And as for our missionary effort, must we not place alongside it 
the depressing fact that not all the Irish who cross the seas bring 
with them a vivid and informed faith and a sturdy constancy in 
living up to it? At home, too, how far is our faith an integral thing 
in our daily life? How far are our public affairs discussed and 
carried on in the light of our Catholic faith? What is, today, the 
impact of our faith on our literature and art? How far have we, as 
a Catholic nation, impressed the vitality of our faith on the literature 
and the art of the world about us? Yet these are spheres in which 
our Christian forefathers have left glorious products of their cul- 
ture and their skill, of their Christian sense of truth and beauty, 
products which are treasured in libraries and museums not in 
Ireland alone but all over Europe. 


Ii 


There is a cleavage in our Catholic way of life because there is a 
cleavage in our national soul. And there is a cleavage in our soul 
because there is a cleavage in our history. When, at Emancipation, 
our great-grandfathers emerged after centuries in catacombs, they 
brought with them the Catholic faith in its purity, with its moral 
standards and essential practices intact, in so far as these affected 
their personal lives as individuals. A!l else remained to be labori- 
ously rebuilt: all that normally serves to body forth in literature 
and art and social life the religious beliefs and practices, the outlook 
and achievements of a civilised Christian people. 

It is for the present century to re-open the channels of tradition 
by which all this should have passed down to us from our predeces- 
sors. It is for the present generation to forge again the links which 
will give back to us the consciousness of our solidarity and our 
continuity with a glorious Christian past. We must make it our task 
to know and to prize our Christian heritage; to study not just the 
facts but the underlying principles of the lives and actions of Patrick 
and Finian and Kieran and Colmcille and the rest; of Brighid and | 
Dympna and Ita and Gobnet and the whole litany of our conse *# 
rated virgins. This is the Communion of Saints in one of its practical | 
aspects. This is one way of winning the graces we today so badly © 
need; winning them not only through the merits and intercession of 
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these sainted men and women of our own race, but through their 
teaching and their example as well. 

Has not this been the aim of our great native scholars and church- 
men down the centuries? This thought it was that, in the great 
crisis of our faith and our nationhood in the 17th century, inspired 
men of heroic mould like our Franciscan brothers, Wadding, the 
O Clerys, Colgan and their helpers—men whose very footsteps and 
voices we can today hear echoing in these historic walls of 
Saint Isidore’s. It was no mere academic or literary ambition that 
inspired these men to devote their matchless talents and their 
prodigious industry and their indomitable courage and patience to 
building their imperishable monuments of Irish hagiography. They 
built them as bulwarks to defend our immemorial Christian patri- 
mony. They furnished them as an armoury to equip us for new 
conquests of Irish faith in a new and challenging world. 

One in spirit with such men as these, we turn back today to look 
to the mother that bore us, the ancient church of Patrick; to look 
to the Rock from which we have been hewn, the mighty living 
Patrick himself, our father in Christ. And as we look back we are 
resolved that this backward look will be no mere passing glance, 
but a study to be renewed again and again till we are one in spirit 
with the men and women of our heroic age; and—in some small 
way—one with them also in the integrity of our national Catholic 
life, and in our achievement at home and abroad, for the faith of 
Christ which they have passed on to us. 

CONLETH KEARNS 
Collegio San Clemente, via Labicana 95, Rome 


Priest and Artist 


You, artists, can perform a great service for us, priests. It is our 
duty, and vocation to inspire to open the way to God, who 
cannot be expressed in words. You can be our words, the trumpet 
proclaiming the truth. And as you assist us, so we shall help you, 
sometimes we do not understand at once that art is following 
new ways; but we shall become more quick to understand. For 
your part you will acquire a better understanding of what the 
liturgy demands. Such an alliance will be to the advantage of us 
both. 


—ARCHBISHOP MONTINI, Milan (18-4-56) 
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the Directoire is intended as a reliable guide and something more 
—‘a valuable stimulant to priests for introducing their flocks to a 
more living and educative Mass.” 

A pastoral of Monsignor Himmer on “The Mass and the Parish,”’ 
published as Introduction to the Directoire, is a lucid and forceful 
statement of the place the Mass serves in the parish. The Directoire 
proper is divided into three sections—(1) general directives; (2) 
directions for Low Mass; (3) directives for Solemn Mass. The 
programme is clear, precisely determined and realistic. It wisely 
supposes a gradual process of initiation and warns that “one 
should be satisfied with some elementary forms of community 
participation while waiting for the development of a spirit of 
participation (p. 44).” 

Readers will find Pour une Messe plus fraternelle a most useful 
guide. As a work of pastoral adaptation carried out in the spirit 
of Mediator Dei it offers a timely model. 

Directoire pour la postorale de la Messe* has still greater weight 
of authority, being issued by the Cardinals and Archbishops of 
France for that country. This volume completes a trilogy of remark- 
able directoires issued by the French hierarchy in recent years, 
the earlier ones dealing with the Sacraments, and Social Questions. 
An Introduction sets out the aim and limits of the work. This is 
a directoire, it has not the force of law except in so far as it is 
adopted by each bishop for his diocese; it is not a complete treatment 
of doctrine or of liturgical law dealing with the Mass; it seeks 
“to direct pastoral effort and to correct errors that are too wide- 
spread.” 

The first part treats of the catechesis of the Mass, a section full 
of excellent observations and helpful suggestions. The celebration 
of Mass is of itself an instruction and canon 41 reads: “The faithful 
will be at once edified and instructed as they enter a church that 
is well appointed, free of mediocre ornamentation, where 
nothing prevents a view of the altar, where the altar is worthy of 
its purpose, clearly visible, dominated cleaniy by the crucifix; 
if they assist at ceremonies which have been carefully prepared, 
in which priest and ministers perform their functions with a clear 
sense of religion; if all is true, simple, pure and dignified in the 
appointments and adornment; if the readings are delivered with 
calm and intelligence; if the chants are beautiful and within the 
range of the choir and the congregation.” 

“The Celebration and its various Elements” is the subject of 
the second part. The altar facing the people may be introduced 


3. Editions du Vitrail, 269 rue Saint-Jacques, Paris. Pp. 108. Price 270 francs. 
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Pastoral Briefs 
J. G. MCGARRY 


WO books of unusual pastoral importance have recently 

appeared, both bearing on the question of participation in 

the Mass. One reason for their importance is that neither is 
the work of a private individual, both are authoritative documents 
issued for the guidance of priests and faithful, the one by a bishop 
for his diocese of Namur in Belgium, the other by the entire 
hierarchy of France for that country. The timeliness of such 
directives will be evident to all who have some knowledge of the 
recent history of the liturgical movement. For years now it has 
been concerned more and more with pastoral aspects, participation 
is no longer seen as something exceptional, experimental or freakish, 
but as a right of the laity, a thing supposed by the liturgy itself. 
It must be confessed that in recent years certain misguided 
experiments in this field gave cause for alarm and stress was often 
laid on novelty for the sake of novelty; participation sometimes 
lost sight of the correct disposition of réles in the Mass and measures 
were adopted in some places which compelled intervention by the 
authorities entrusted with the duty of safeguarding the liturgy. 
But the steps taken in such documents as those referred to here 
were by no means merely in order to repress and correct imprudent 
forms of participation; the motive was chiefly positive, to encourage 
and direct a participation by the faithful in the Mass which would 
be according to the spirit and the law of the Church. 

Cardinal Lercaro of Bologna it was who first issued a directory 
along these lines. His A Messa, Figlioli! inspired the first of the 
two books under review, Pour une Messe plus fraternelle,* a 
directoire issued by Monsignor Himmer, Bishop of Tournai, 
for his diocese. The Directoire, the Preface declares, is a practical 
measure . . . it does not seek to impose a procrustean uniformity, 
but “to keep a balance between the requirements of diocesan 
uniformity and the rights of sane diversity” ; itisaware of the danger 
of attributing excessive importance to the liturgical side of pastoral 
work to the detriment of pastoral work in general. “‘It is a dangerous 
illusion to believe that liturgical pastorate can by itself look after 
everything and take the place of all the rest of pastoral work”; 


1. Bologna, U.T.O.A., 1955. An English translation of portion of this work 
appeared in the American monthly worsuip, October 1956 (pp. 581-595), 
under the title “Directives for Mass.” 

2. Casterman, Tournai,§1956. Obtainable from Centre de Documentation, 
59 Boulevard Eisenhower, Tournai, Belgium. Price 20 frs. (Belgian). 
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Confiteor. Said in common by the people. 

Kyrie. Sung by people (Missa de Angelis). 

Collect, Epistle, Gospel. Said by catechist or schoolboy. 

. Sermon 

. Creed. Said by the people. 

Offertory. Led by the catechist, the people say the prayers 

at the Offertory. 

9. Sanctus. Sung by the people. 

10. Benedictus. Sung after Consecration. At the Consecration 
the people say: “My Lord and My God” and “Jesus 
have mercy on us.” 

11. After the Benedictus. The “Divine Praises” are said. 

12. Agnus Dei. Sung. 

13. After Agnus Dei. Prayers before Holy Communion precede 
and follow the Agnus Dei. 

14. Communion. A hymn or two is sung during Communion. 

15. After Communion. Prayers after Communion said in 
common. 

16. Banns, notices, etc., are read after Mass.” 


We are grateful to this correspondent for an interesting letter. 
Some of the details of the programme would have the warmest 
approval from the two books we have mentioned. Both, however, 
would insist that the people should be silent during the “presidential” 
parts of the Mass. The French Directoire says: “In particular 
respect must be shown for the silence of the Canon’’6 and it draws 
attention to a decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites that the 
prayer ““My Lord and My God” must not be recited aloud at the 


Consecration. 
* * * 


Our publishers have been busy preparing popular booklets for 
Holy Week. Browne and Nolan have brought out a new two- 
colour edition of Father Gerard Montague’s booklet, so popular 
last year (3/-); Longmans have issued an edition of Father Godfrey 
Diekmann’s Masses of Holy Week, which contains the chants 
for the people during Holy Week as well (2/9; 3/6 in the Republic 
of Ireland); The Benedictines of Glenstal have prepared a booklet 
(C.T.S.I., 3d.) explaining the ceremonies in simple language; and 
Father Donal O’Connor of Waterford has issued a new and much 
improved edition of his Holy Week booklet which also contains 
some chants (3d., post free for 40 copies or over. From The Curate, 


6. n. 142. 
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only with the permission of the Ordinary; the readings from 
Scripture are destined to be proclaimed to the assembly and heard 
in common. “Consequently it is not enough that each individual 
should privately follow the text of these readings in his missal; 
they should be proclaimed so that all may hear them and under- 
stand them.”* Of participation in general the Directoire warns 
“that it is not by doing anything at all at any time at all that the 
faithful ‘participate’ ’’ and it deplores chants that are too long and 
commentaries “which are indiscreet and in fact an obstacle to 
true participation.’”® 

The Third Part deals with the different manners of celebration, 
Pontifical Mass, High Mass, Low Mass and Private Masses. 

“Pastoral Directions for Particular Cases” is the subject of the 
Fourth Part, which treats of late Masses, Evening Masses, Nuptial 
and Funeral Masses, etc. An Appendix presents a number of 
relevant extracts from Papal documents. 

The Directoire pour la pastorale de la Messe and Monsignor 
Himmer’s Pour une Messe plus fraternelle are models for those 
who would encourage and direct participation of the faithful in 
the Mass along sound lines and not permit ill-considered formulae 
recommending “anything at all any time at all.” 

* * * 


Space this month will allow the publication of only one letter 
and the choice is of a letter treating of participation in the Mass. 
The writer is an Irish priest, a missionary in Africa. We have all 
heard from our missionaries in that continent of the eagerness of 
the newly-converted to participate by singing in the Mass. “When 
I came to this parish, which I opened in 1949,” writes our corres- 
pondent, “the congregation indulged in singing from beginning 
to end of Mass. I tried out the plan below and it worked wonders. 
We now have a prayerful congregation interested in the Mass. . . . 


“This is the programme: 


1. Before Mass. Morning Prayers, Prayers before Mass in 
common. 
2. Vesting. Prayers while the priest vests, in common. 


4. n. 73. There are also directions concerning the reading of the Epistle and 
Gospel in French after it has been read in Latin. Permission for this was 
given by Rome at the request of the French hierarchy at all Masses at 
which the faithful attend. See DOCUMENTATION CATHOLIQUE, 9 December 
1956, p 1561, 1957. 

5. n. 124. 
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St. Patrick’s Presbytery, Waterford); Burns and Oates have a 
new edition of Father Clifford Howell’s Preparing for Easter (7/6), 
a most useful guide for all who have to prepare the people for the 
celebration. 


THE FURROW 


* * * 


The Fourth Liturgical Congress, about which Father Harty 
writes in this issue, will be held in Glenstal on 29 and 30 April. 
Meals (lunch, afternoon tea and supper) for the two days will be 
provided in Glenstal, fee 12/6 per day. Accommodation will be 
available at the following Limerick hotels: Ardhu House, Cruise’s 
and Glentworth. 

J. G. MCGARRY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


The World is a Parable 


It is hardly necessary to recall that the Holy Books of the Old 
Testament, divine inheritance of a race of shepherds, used milk as 
the symbol of the temporal blessings of the Creator; a score of 
times the inspired writers call the Promised Land a land flowing 
with milk and honey. And in the New Testament the Apostle St. 
Peter himself exhorted the faithful to pray to God for the milk of 
the true faith, with the simplicity of children: ‘“‘As new born babes 
desire the rational milk without guile, that thereby you may grow 
until salvation. If so be ye have tasted that the Lord is sweet” 
(I Peter 2:2-3). So true is it that this material world, where the 
Providence of God has placed the human family, is not merely a 
decorative background, beautiful though it may be, nor a store- 
house of material necessities for the life of the body, but a real 
parable, the different elements of which speak of higher truths to 
pure hearts and well-disposed minds. Your work gives you an 
opportunity of rendering a valuable service to your contemporaries. 
May you also, amid your professional activities, seek an even 
loftier ideal, that of leading an ever higher and more fervent moral 
and spiritual life, fed from those sources of life which Our Divine 
Saviour has entrusted to His Church, and from which stem the 
abundant fruits of generosity, understanding and charity. 


—POPE PIUS XIi: International Dairy Congress, 28-9-’56. 
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Chronicle 
FILMS 


HE Austrian Sissi (New Corinthian)—like Marcelino in 

another vein—is a triumph of unalloyed simplicity and freshness. 

Such films still turn up, now and then, to charm the most 
jaded appetite and warm the most cynical heart. This Cinderella 
tale from history, the unconventional romance of Princess Elizabeth 
of Bavaria and her marriage to the young Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria, is screened without a trace of sophistication. Yet it 
avoids all the complementary pitfalls, being neither naif, nor coy, 
neither wilfully:ingenuous, nor artfully artless. Its artlessness is 
genuine. Characterised in broad easy strokes, it stops short of the 
exaggerated mannerisms of caricature (unlike the recent Liliomfi). 
It convinces you once again that golden-hearted fathers really 
exist, that country life is idyllic and the animals are your friends, 
that high-spirited girls do flout the most rigid conventions, and 
that redheads ever were the supreme tomboys. Romy Schneider, 
as Sissi, suffuses the whole thing with sunny mischief and the joy 
of life, and irradiates the inland woodscapes and waterways of the 
Danube valley, almost stealing the credit from the admired Agfa- 
color. This kind of film may be tested in the hackneyed scenes— 
the triumphal voyage up the Danube or the final marriage scene 
in the cathedral in Vienna. The latter does not consist of the usual 
tear-jerking close-ups, nor do you find the camera striving for 
original angles or oblique commentary. You are treated to a direct, 
simple and splendid flourish. This is a tonic film not only for school- 
girls of all ages, but for tired parents and for your uncle the parish 
priest, if he tends to find romance incredible. 

Contrivance, of course, has its place in cinema as in everything 
else, provided it be not too obvious and is more or less artfully 
concealed. Failure to do this was the main fault with Mam’selle 
Striptease (Astor), a light piece enough from France but too 
patently manufactured at every turn. The title is quite misleading 
here, since very little stage ‘“‘work” is exhibited in our version and 
none of that objectionable, but I did not find the saving wit anything 
up to the best French standards. On the other hand, a fairly obvious 
and now traditional device worked perfectly towards the limited 
objectives of Les Assassins du Dimanche (Every Second Counts— 
Regal Rooms). This is the cutting-in orinterplay of events simulta- 
neous in time but differing in pace and mood. Here the untightened 
steering nut steadily slips off a speeding tourer while a slow bicycle 
trace meanders and unfolds back in the mechanic’s village, impeding 
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his frantic and belated efforts to undo his negligence. In this way, 
the urgency of the film is admirably dammed up. I thought, however, 
that it wavered in direction at the beginning, shaping as if it were 
to be a study in the effects of shared guilt (the mechanic’s selfish 
delay being known to his assistant, his wife and his son). But they 
all switch on to the side of the angels with obvious relief, and the 
film settles down to being a thriller, which is a much less ambitious 
matter. Enough has been said about this film, in any case, in 
Cannes and Cork. 

Too much has been said, I believe, about Battle of the River 
Plate (Metropole) and John Ford’s The Searchers. Both of them 
provide scenic treats above average in quality and most viewers 
are content to be fobbed off with this. But too many recent films 
exploit the resources of modern colour, using their setting to 
distract us from the central human situation or story which too 
often has not been adequately shaped or dramatised. Both films 
in question here suffer from inept climaxes. The last sequence of 
the River Plate is set in an entirely wrong key by the “poetic” 
conjectural commentary of a bibulous American radio-announcer. 
This clashes with the mood being built up by Peter Finch as 
captain of the Graf Spee, and wrecks any chance he had of sounding 
a note of real doom or heroic fatalism at the end. Ford, for his 
part, has returned lovingly to. the rock cathedrals of Monument 
Valley and composes his scenes in the old, quirky, authoritative 
way. But he remains curiously indifferent and careless about the 
mood of the story, jarring changes of key confuse our reactions 
as in the Graf Spee story, and so Ford fails to make another classic 
Western on the site of Stagecoach. 

Oklahoma (Savoy), thoroughly enjoyed and a great improvement 
on The King and I, may be held over for comparison with Guys 
and Dolls. 

I must admit that I went more eagerly to the Grafton for the 
return visit of A Place in the Sun than to most of the new releases. 
Seeing this Billy Wilder version of Dreiser’s An American Tragedy 
was still a substantial experience after a three-year interval. It 
struck me, however, for the first time that Wilder’s style in direction 
anticipated in some ways that of Elia Kazan. The muttering dialogue 
of Shelley Winters and Montgomery Clift, the texture of broken 
half-caught whispers and sighs which underlines their doomed 
and sickly love-affair, are instances. Wilder, of course, is not 
given to Kazan’s hysterical and distorted detail. But he relies 
much on daring over-stress, on incessant change of rhythm, on 
the sudden vivid reference. Thus he catches you up in the drumming 
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blood beats of the murder sequence, in the stormy winter trees 
outside Angela Vicker’s sick room, in the murderer’s headlong 
flight, so abruptly collapsing, and so on into the final sequence, so 
unexpectedly hushed and immobile. 

Dreiser’s hero from the Bethel Mission attempts to climb to a 
richer and more romantic life, and in the first lonely period makes 
one indiscreet mistake with a factory girl, which later drives him 
to murder her when she stands in the way of real success and love, 
both of which he glimpses just too late before the electric chair 
claims him. The screen story passes on many of the elements of 
tragedy—the relatively minor mistake drawing in the net of disaster, 
through a series of fatal circumstances, ominous-sounding to the 
victim himself, who is overcome by a sense of their inevitability, 
and the uncompromising end. In my opinion, Dreiser’s story 
missed being a tragedy in the strict sense because the two leading 
characters lacked tragic stature. This is more obvious still in the 
film. Montgomery Clift conveys finely the sense of being caught 
up in some doom, but as lovers he and Elizabeth Taylor are too 
adolescent, too inarticulate, moaning and helpless. Their fate is 
the pitiable, pathetic, even sordid story of the weak, not the rigid 
elemental destruction of the strong. 

PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


T IS interesting to compare the relative merits of television and 

radio as media for religious broadcasting. Such a comparison, 

limited to a specialised field, emphasises in a neat and effective 
way the essential differences between TV and radio as means to 
a common end, and underlines the difficulties (different in each 
case) to be overcome in the problem of communication. For 
communication, in the widest and fullest sense of the term, is the 
important thing in any programme on religion. To communicate, 
to make contact, to stimulate a response at the other end—this 
must be the aim of anyone who takes religion seriously enough 
to want to talk to others about it. 

When we consider the planning of religious programmes in 
general, we find that they fall into two or three main groups: 
straight talks on a religious theme; relays of religious services 
from churches and other places of worship; discussions between 
Christians (often of different sects) on topics of common interest; 
and interviews generally conducted by questioning a Church 
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leader on some aspect of his work or on a specific point of doctrine, 
In reviewing these main types of transmission one is struck 
immediately by the emphasis laid in sound radio on the talk or 
sermon, and the almost total neglect of it in TV programmes, 
To take the last few weeks as a sample period: we had on TVa 
weekly discussion on Sunday evenings at seven entitled “Meeting 
Point”; a series of ten-minute programmes on Sunday night called 
“Time for Prayers”; a relay of High Mass from Westminster 
Cathedral and a visit, on the afternoon of the same day, again to 
the cathedral. This, with a short telerecording after the late news 
(on 11 February) of the installation of the Most Rev. William 
Godfrey as Archbishop of Westminster, constituted the bulk of 
religious programmes on television. On sound radio there were 
a series of appeals for various good causes, several services relayed 
from churches, most of which included Bible readings, the singing 
of hymns and an address or sermon. 

Even from this summary list one can see immediately how the 
programmes are planned to exploit the possibilities of the media. 
The transmissions from Westminster were very well done; the 
ceremonial of the High Mass needed only a restrained explanation 
to bring out the significance and the beauty of the Liturgy and 
Father Agnellus is by now a master of this type of commentary. 
In the afternoon, Father Agnellus conducted Judy Grinham (a 
non-Catholic and winner of a Gold Medal for swimming at the 
Olympic Games) on a tour of the church and explained the 
significance of things she found puzzling—the letters alpha and 
omega hanging from the arms of the great crucifix, the symbolism 
of the mosaic depicting the Pelican, the purpose of the Stations of 
the Cross. These two programmes provided a most fitting build-up 
for the ceremony of the installation of Archbishop Godfrey in 
the same cathedral about a week later. The telerecording of this 
event (the full ceremony was transmitted only on ITV) was short 
but of good quality. Something of the magnificence of the event 
was conveyed by the long shots of the vast cathedral ablaze with 
lights and candles, by the close-up pictures of the rich vestments 
with their sweeping folds, and by views of the densely-packed 
congregation. And while visual attention was focussed on what was 
going on inside this great cathedral, the mind’s eye recalled the 
views that had been seen earlier of its high tower dominating the 
sky-line in the heart of London. Ceremonies such as this, it was 
clear, are the very stuff out of which good television is made. 
And while a sound broadcast of High Mass with commentary 
makes effective co-operation and prayer more easy for those who 
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are of the Faith, it is probable that for non-Catholics a TV trans- 
mission of High Mass carries much more significance. One needs 
to be familiar with the Liturgy of the Mass to achieve any real 
benefit from the purely auditory medium. 

Radio comes into its own, however, where straightforward 
talks or sermons are concerned. Here the importance of the spoken 
word, the vital and tenuous link between listener and speaker, 
can hardly be over-rated. In this sphere the able broadcaster has 
a tremendous advantage over the person “giving a talk” on TV 
Deprived of the initial advantage which the sight of a new face 
gives to the first minute or two of a TV programme, he is likewise 
deprived of the distraction of trying to look completely at ease, 
talking to you in your home, while his attention is, in reality and 
quite naturally, focussed on what he is saying. Nor is he at the 
mercy of those who, because they don’t happen to like his face, 
twist the knob without a further thought. 

It is, I think, clear from the type of religious discussion currently 
provided on T.V. that the programme planners have decided to 
discard the talk given by one person as involving too big a risk. 
Experience has proved that few are willing to follow a train of 
thought on a religious theme while compelled to look straight at 
someone who makes one uncomfortable because he is trying so 
hard to be at ease. And so they have tried to get round the difficulty 
by putting on a series such as “Meeting Point”? where three or 
four people gathered round a table discuss some topic of religious 
interest. Usually the speakers are drawn from different religious 
denominations; during the Church Unity Octave, for example, 
we had a Nonconformist, an Anglican clergyman and Father 
Gordon Albion, under the chairmanship of Robert Reid, discussing 
common grounds of belief. This type of programme provides a 
pleasant half-hour’s viewing: the talk flits to and fro and one has 
three or four different faces to look at. The viewer has the impression 
of dropping in on an interesting conversation. But I find the effect 
of such programmes ephemeral, one has not time to assess the 
merits of the points put forward, often the speaker cannot develop 
his argument because he is interrupted or because he realises that 
he must not monopolise the conversation. 

From the Catholic point of view it was a pleasure to hear Father 
Albion’s forthright comments on the origins of disunity in the 
Christian Church, and most of his comments were timely and to 
the point. But one wonders what effect such a programme would 
have on the great mass of English viewers who do not bother 
over-much about religion. The apathetic viewer would probably 
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have carried away an impression of fundamental disunity among 
a group of people who were nevertheless all anxious to shake 
him out of his lethargy. The only truly religious note which came 
over well was the mention of the prayers being said by each of 
the speakers and the members of his Church for the intention 
“That they all might be one.” Perhaps the only possible comment 
on this type of programme is contained in words spoken by Arch- 
bishop Godfrey in a radio interview on 11 December last: “. , , 
all bitterness should be banished. One can respect the religious 
views of others with all charity and understanding. But charity 
or love would not be genuine if one were prepared to surrender 
principle in order to maintain peace.” 

“Time for Prayers’ often belies its title. All kinds of props are 
brought in to capture the viewer’s attention, to give him something 
to look at. Judging from transmissions over the past few months, 
one may expect in this 10-15 minute period to be given excerpts 
from films, to be taught facts about the physical universe, to see 
marvellous s!ow-motion close-ups of the growth of flowers or the 
industrious habits of insects—sometimes to hear readings from 
the Bible or to listen to hymns. It is a programme which to an 
Irish Catholic viewer presents a sad commentary on the state of 
religion in England. But it is well for us to remember the tremendous 
odds against which the organisers of Religious Broadcasting and 
TV are fighting: “‘A recent survey has revealed that on an average 
Sunday between twelve and fifteen million people listen to or view 
religious .programmes provided by the B.B.C. The survey stresses 
the fact that a large majority of these people do not regularly go 
to church, and that a very large proportion have no regular contact 
with any Church. This fact is of vital importance, for it means that 
religious broadcasting is for millions of people the first, and perhaps 
the only, contact with the grace of God.’ When, side by side with 
this, we realise that although the ultimate purpose of Catholic 
broadcasts is “to bring as many as possible into the one fold of 
the Church” the primary aim of such programmes is “the breaking 
down of prejudice and giving people the open mind which they 
must have to begin with,” one hesitates to criticise the adoption 
of what at first seem strange and far-fetched methods of bringing 
the truth of God into the homes of the people. 


ETHNA CONWAY 
Belfast 
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FOURTH IRISH LITURGICAL CONGRESS 


HE choice of “The Funeral Service’ as a general theme for 

the Fourth Liturgical Congress in Glenstal will be welcomed 

by Irish priests and will emphasise (if emphasis be needed) 
that the liturgical movement is concerned, not with the accidental 
embellishments of ceremonial, but with the fundamentals of the 
pastoral ministry. Writers have sometimes represented the Irish 
as a people with a morbid interest in death. We do take death 
seriously as our Christian faith demands, but we also face death 
with a Christian’s calm and confidence. Fortunately we have 
escaped the vulgar commercialisation of funerals which has robbed . 
Christian death of its dignity in other lands. But a good situation 
can always be bettered and it is by no means certain that we are 
using to the full the moving liturgy with which the Roman Ritual 
and Missal surrounds Christian death and burial. The factual 
survey of existing funeral practices and customs in Irish dioceses 
which is being prepared for the Congress may prove that we some- 
times err by attempting too much with limited resources, for 
example by trying to have an Office and Solemn Requiem Mass 
with too few priests and no choir. 

It will be of interest to know also that recently many continental 
and American reviews have been discussing Christian death and 
burial. In general they tend to recall the Scriptural and Pastoral 
teaching on death as a peaceful sleep in the Lord and an event 
foreshadowed in Baptism itself, where the newly-baptised is 
commanded “‘to take this burning light and safeguard thy Baptism 
by a blameless life; keep the commandments of God that when 
Our Lord shall come to claim His own, thou mayest be worthy 
to greet Him with all the saints in the heavenly court and live for 
ever and ever. Amen.” 

This year the members of the Liturgical Congress will have the 
privilege of hearing a noted European liturgical scholar, Dr. 
Balthasar Fischer of Trier, Germany. His theme will be “Some 
Impressions of the New German Ritual.” Dr. Fischer was a member 
of the commission which drew up this bilingual Ritual: he will 
be in a position to tell us not merely of the formation of that 
Ritual but of the effects of that Ritual since its approval by Rome 
in 1950. 

MICHAEL HARTY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
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Documents 


The following Directions and Declarations are translated 
from the Latin text published in L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO 
of 15 February 1957. The translator is Father Denis F. 
O’ Callaghan. 

A translation of ‘Maxima Redemptionis”’ was published 
in THE FURROW of January 1956 (pp. 43-53), and the issue 
of March 1956 was devoted to “The Easter Liturgy.” 


SACRED CONGREGATION OF RITES 


Directions and Declarations concerning the Restored Ordo of Holy 
Week 


HE restoration of the liturgy of Holy Week, which was 
Wasa by the Sacred Congregation of Rites in the 
general Decree Maxima Redemptionis nostrae mysteria of 
16 November 1955, has been received by all with joyful sentiments, 
and has been put into practice with the greatest pastoral benefit. 

A number of their Excellencies the Bishops, in reports forwarded 
to this Sacred Congregation, have indicated certain practical 
difficulties which have arisen from the different circumstances of 
place and people. For the solution of these problems, the Pontifical 
Commission of experts which had arranged the restored Ordo 
has after serious consideration, issued these Directions and 
Declarations, in which is also incorporated an earlier Declaration 
relating to the celebration of the restored rites which was published 
by this Sacred Congregation on 15 March 1956; nevertheless the 
general decree Maxima Redemptionis nostrae mysteria and the 
appended Instruction of 16 November 1955 still remain in effect, 
excepting the modifications here introduced. 

All these things were intimated in detail to our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, by the undersigned Cardinal Prefect, and they have 
received the approbation of His Holiness. 

Accordingly, by special mandate of His Holiness, Pius Xi, 
by divine Providence, Pope, the Sacred Congregation of Rites lays | 
down the following: 


I. The use of the solemn or simple rite in the celebration of the 
liturgy of Holy Week 


1. In all churches and public and semi-public oratories where 
there is a sufficient number of sacred ministers, the sacred rites 
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‘of the Second Sunday of the Passion or Palm Sunday, of Holy 
Thursday, of Good Friday and of the Easter Vigil may be celebrated 
in the solemn form (Declaration of 15 March 1956, n.1, and 
Instruction of 16 November 1955, n.4). 

2. On the other hand, in churches and in public and semi-public 
oratories where sacred ministers are not available, the simple rite 
may be used. For celebration in the simple rite, however, a sufficient 
number of “‘assistants”’—clerics or, at any rate, boys—are required; 
there should be at least three for the second Sunday of the Passion 
or Palm Sunday and for the Mass in Cena Domini; and at least 
four for the celebration of the liturgical ceremony on Good Friday 
and on the Easter Vigil. Moreover, these assistants should be 
carefully instructed in the duties they are to perform (Jnstruction of 
16 November 1955, n.3). This double condition, in regard, namely, 
to the number of assistants and their suitable instruction, is an 
absolute requirement for the use of the simple rite. It is the duty 
of local Ordinaries to see that this double condition regarding the 
simple rite is observed exactly (Declaration of 15 March 1956, n.2). 

3. Where the liturgical ceremonies of Holy Week are performed 
in the simple rite, if another priest or a deacon is at hand, he may 
vest as a deacon and chant the Gospel, whenever it occurs, or the 
history of the Passion (the part of the Christus being reserved to 
the celebrant), or the paschal praeconium, as well as the /ectiones 
and invitationes such as the Flectamus genua and the Levate, or 
the Benedicamus Domino or the Ite, missa est; in a word, he should 


Suitably discharge the duties of a deacon. 


II. The Second Sunday of the Passion or Palm Sunday 


4. The solemn blessing of the palms and the procession and the 
subsequent Mass are to be performed in the morning, in choir 
after Terce (cfr. General Decree of 16 November 1955, n.6). 

In churches, however, where the faithful are accustomed to 
attend evening Mass in great numbers, the local Ordinary, for a 
genuine pastoral motive, may permit the blessing of palms with 
the procession and subsequent Mass to take place in the evening, 
on condition, however, that the blessing and procession do not 
take place i in the same churches in the morning. 

5. It is not allowed to perform the blessing of the palms apart 


from the subsequent procession and Mass. 


6. The blessing of palms may be performed in another church, 
from which the procession to the principal church for the celebration 


of Mass takes place (Ordo, n.17). Wherever this second church 
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is not available, the blessing of palms may be performed in sone 
convenient place, even in the open air, before a shrine, or before 
the processional cross itself, provided that the procession to the 
church for the celebration of Mass takes place subsequently from 
there. 

7. As it is scarcely possible for all the faithful to be present at 
the blessing of the palms, rectors of churches should make available, 
in the sacristy or in some other suitable place, blessed palms for 
distribution to those who did not attend the procession. 


III. Holy Thursday 


8. The Mass for the blessing of Chrism is to be celebrated in 
the morning after Terce; the Mass in Cena Domini is to be celebrated 
in the evening at a suitable time, but not before 4 p.m. or after 
9 p.m. 

9. If it is necessary for pastoral reasons, the local Ordinary may 
permit, in addition to the principal Mass in Cena Domini, one or 
even two low Masses in individual churches or public oratories; 
in semi-public oratories only one such Mass (cfr. Jnstruction of 
16 November 1955, n.17). 

If for some reason or other the principal Mass in Cena Domini 
‘cannot be celebrated even in the simple rite, the local Ordinary 
-may permit for pastoral reasons two low Masses in churches or 
‘public oratories; only one such Mass in semi-public oratories 
(Declaration of 15 March 1956, n.4). 

These low Masses should be celebrated within the same period 
of time as has been assigned in n. 8 above for the Mass in Cena 

Doniini. 
_ 10. It is very fitting that after the Gospel in the Low Masses 
-mentioned above (n.9) the celebrant should give the faithful a 
short address on the principal mysteries of the day. 

11. On Holy Thursday it is permitted to distribute Holy 
Communion only within, or immediately after, the principal Mass 
in Cena Domini and all the other Low Masses which the local 
Ordinary has allowed. 

12. Holy Communion may be taken to the sick on this day both 
in the morning and in the evening. 

- 13. The local Ordinary may permit priests who have the care 
of two or more parishes to -binate the Mass in Cena Domini 
(Declaration -of 15° March 1956, n.6). - 

14. Wherever on. Holy Thursday the of the Most 
-Blessed Sacrament to the Altar of Repose takes place after the 
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Mass in Cena Domini, even if this is celebrated in the simple rite, 
it is strictly required that in this same church or oratory the evening 
liturgical ceremony of Good Friday should be performed 
(Declaration of 15 March 1956, n.3). 


IV. Good Friday 


15. On Good Friday the solemn liturgical ceremony is celebrated 
in the afternoon, more precisely at around 3 p.m.; if, however, 
a pastoral motive recommends it, the ceremony may begin at 
midday or later, but not after 9 p.m. 

16. Local Ordinaries may permit priests who have the care of 
two or more parishes to repeat the liturgical ceremony on Good 
Friday; such repetition is not to take place in the same parish 
and the ceremony is to be performed within the period of time 
specified above in n.15 (cfr. Declaration of 15 March 1956, n.6). 

17. If the Parish Priest or the Rector of the church should foresee 
that, on account of the great numbers taking part, the adoration 
of the Holy Cross, as prescribed in the Ordo of Holy Week, can 
be performed only with difficulty or with detriment to good order 
and devotion, the ceremony may be performed as follows: when 
the clergy, if such are present, and the assistants have completed 
their adoration, the Celebrant takes the Cross from the hands of 
his assistants and, standing on the predella of the altar, addresses 
a short invitation to the people to adore the Cross. Then he raises 
it and holds it up so that the faithful may adore it in silence for a 
short time. 

18. Excepting those who are in danger of death, Holy Communion 
may be distributed on Good Friday only during the solemn liturgical 
ceremony in the afternoon (cfr. Instruction of 16 November 1955, 
n.19). 
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V. Holy Saturd2» and the Easter Vigil 
19. These rules are to be observed in regard to the time for the 
celebration of the Easter Vigil: 


(a) The proper time is that which allows the Mass of the 

Vigil to begin about midnight of Holy Saturday—Easter 
Sunday (Decretum Generale of 16 November 1955, n.9). 

(b) Where, however, in view of the special circumstances of 
the faithful and local conditions, serious pastoral con- 
siderations and the interests of good order render it 
expedient, in the judgment of the local Ordinary, to 

' advance the time of the Vigil ceremonies, these may 
not begin before twilight, and certainly not before sunset 
(cfr. Decretum Generale of 16. November 1955, n.9). 
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(c) Permission to advance the time of the Easter Vigil cannot be 
granted by the local Ordinary indiscriminately or generally 
to a whole diocese or region, but only to those churches or 
places where genuine necessity demands it; moreover, 
it is fitting that the proper time should be observed at 
least in the Cathedral church and in all other churches, 
especially those of religious, where it does not involve 
a serious inconvenience. 


20. The Easter Vigil may also be celebrated in churches and 
oratories in which the ceremonies of Holy Thursday and Good 
Friday have not taken place, and it may be omitted in churches 
and oratories in which those ceremonies have been performed. 
(Declaration of 15 March 1956, n.5). 

21. The lecal Ordinary may permit priests who have the care 
of two or more parishes to binate the Mass of the Easter Vigil, 
but not, however, in the same parish (Declaration of 16 March 
1956, n.6). 

22. Since the Easter Vigil has been restored to its original place, 
which is during the night, it is not fitting that either Tonsure or 
Major Orders should be conferred during the Vigil Mass. 

All contrary prescriptions notwithstanding. 


1 February 1957. 
C. CARDINAL CICOGNANI, 
Prefect of the S.C. of Rites 


>A. CARINCI, Archbishop of Seleucia, 
Secretary to the S.C. of Rites 


PRAYER FOR VOCATIONS 


From W’OSSERVATORE ROMANO of 8 February 1957. 
According to a decree of the Penitentiary published in 
L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO of 10 February 1957 an indulgence 
is attached of ten years for each recitation, with a plenary 
indulgence, on the usual conditions, if the daily recitation 
is continued for a whole month. 

The translation is by THE FURROW. 


ORD Jesus Christ, most noble model of every perfection, who 
not only increasingly leads privileged souls to strive towards 
the high goal of perfection, but moves them as well by the 


~ force and power of Thy example and the effective impulse of Thy 


grace to follow Thee on this noble way, grant that many souls 
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may be attracted by Thy inspirations and correspond with them 
by embracing the religious state, where they will rejoice in Thy 
special care and loving protection. 

May there never be wanting souls, bearers of Thy message of 
love, to take Thy place by night and day by the cradle of the 
orphan, at the bed of the suffering, by the side of the aged and 
infirm, who would otherwise be denied one to stretch to them 
the hand of affection; may a voice ever be heard in the humblest 
school as in the most exalted seat of learning to teach the way 
to heaven and instruct all men in the duties of their state; grant 
that no land, however remote or inhospitable, may be denied the 
message of the Gospel, calling all men to Thy Kingdom; increase 
and multiply such flames of charity so as to set the world on fire 
and to make shine forth in all its splendour the unspotted holiness 


C of Thy Church; may gardens of chosen souls flourish in every 
, region of the earth who tbrough self-denial and contemplative 
h prayer will make reparation for the sins of men and implore Thy 


mercy on their behalf. Through the continual immolation of such 
" chosen ones, snowwhite in the purity of their souls, surpassing in 
{ | virtue, grant that there may ever exist upon the earth that perfect 
_ model of the children of God, whom Thou came on earth to reveal. 

To these ranks of Thy beloved add many true vocations, souls 
firm in the resolve to make themselves worthy of such signal graces 
and of the Order to which they aspire, exact in the observance of 
the duties of religion, assiduous in prayer, constant in self-denial, 
perfect in conforming their wills to Thine in all things. 

Enlighten, O Lord Jesus, many generous souls with the warm 
brightness of the Holy Spirit, substantial and eternal Love, and 
through the powerful intercession of Thy most loving Mother, 
Mary, stir up and keep aflame in them the fire of Thy love to the 
glory of the Father and of the same Spirit, who live and reign 
with Thee for ever and ever. Amen. 
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